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a Yo fret, ut Animi Virtus Cor poris Virtuti anteponatur; * 
Virtutes uon voluntarias vincant Virtutes voluntarie 3 que quidem 
proprie Virtutes appellantur, multumque excellunt, propterea quod 

_ ex Ratione gignuntur, qua nivil et in Homine divinas. 
In Homine-autem ſumma onmnis Animi oft; &, in Auimo Rationis ; 
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ex qua Virtus , gue Rationis Abſolutio definitur ; 3 quan etiam 


atque etiam explicandam putant. 
| Cicers de Fin. Bon. & Mal. 
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2 HE Occaſion of this ſmall 
WE Controverſy was owing t @ 
/ 15 2 I ingenious Book, entitled, 
An Inquiry into the Original 
of our Ideas of Beauty and 


SS I» the Inquiry into Virtue, 
I apprehended that the beautiful Structure 
the Author had raifed, wanted a ſufficient 
Foundation: And, thy the Concluſions were 
generally True and Right in themſelves, and 
were capable of Demonſtrative Proof, yet 
he ſeemed to me to have left them unſup- 
ported, 
la, ie that ſo many excellent 
Truths, and ſuch a worthy Conduct of Life 


40 the ingenious Author recommends to us, 
" ſhould remain under the Accuſation of being 


but ſlightly grounded; I took the Liberty to 
repreſent oF Defect 1 his Reaſoning, 6nd 
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e. 


the Needfulneſs5 of a further and deeper Search 
zuto the very Bottom of Virtue, in order to 
diſcover the true and ſolid Foundation of it. 
Such a firm Foundation has been laid dition 
by ſeveral very great Men who have writ on 


this Subject: In particular, by the Learned 
_ BiſhopCuMBERL AND, in hzs Diſquiſitio Phi- 
loſophica de Legibus Naturz ; after him by the 
Rev Dr. CLARKE, in the Beginning of bis 
Second BoYLE's Lectures; and lately, by the 
excellent Author of the Religion of Nature 
Delineated. 

Theſe are the Principles maintain'd in the 
following Papers, ſubſcribed PAtLARETUS. 
And they all amount to this one Propoſition, 
« That Virtue, or Moral Goodneſs, zs found 
« ed on Truth.“ 8 

As this Debate is now cloſed, I make bold 
to offer it again, in oneView, to the World; 
hoping that, with all its Defetts, it may not 
be wholly uſeleſs, nor unacceptable, to thoſe 
Perſons who deſire always to know, for what 
Reaſon they ought to perform any Action or 
Office of Life. 

I thought it the faireſt way to publiſh my 
own, and my Correſpondent's Letters to- 
gether, in the Crder in which they were 
writ, that the Reader might have the Op- 
portunity of examining more eaſily, whether 
| TI have miſtaken or miſrepreſented him, or 
0. 

It is with no ſmall Comfort that I look 

back, and obſerve, that in this Controve * 
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PREFACE v 


the Rules of Candor and Good Manners have 
not been tranſgreſſed. thro an impatient Zeal 
for our reſpective Sentiments : A Conduct, 

which certainly nothing can excuſe, either in 
writing or converſing on any d ubject; but 
much leſs, where the moſt important Truths | 
are concerned. For it is not the way to pro- 


mote any Truth; and, in the preſent Caſe, 


would have been iucon ſiſtent with the Truths 
we were both defending, tho in different Me- 
thode. And, ſure, any one, who 1s capable 
of feeling the leaſt Ardor for the Diſcovery of 
Truth, muſt be much ern the low TR. 
of triumphing at the Expence of it. 

FT ſhould: not have ſaid this, if I had not 
tnought it an Acknowledgment due to my Cor- 
reſpondent ; and were not conſcious to my ſelf 


of endeavonring to keep cloſe to the es ons 
he ſhew'd me. 


I have added a Poſtſcript concerning the 
ſeveral Meanings of the Word Good; which 
1 hope will not be thought ſuperfluous : ſmce 
it is pretty evident, that moſt of the Miſtakes, 
in Moral Science, are in a good Meaſure ow- 
ing to the unwary Uſe of Words; by which 
well-meaning Men are often led inſenſh Y, and 
unde ſiguedly, ta drop into their Concluſions a 
Senſe which never ſubſiſted in their Premiſes. 

I am apt to think, that the ingenious Au- 
thor of the Inquiry, &c. if he had thorough- 
ly ſearched into the different Acceptations of 
the Words Good and Evil, and in what man 
ner they were all derived from the primary and 
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1 NEF Noe. 
proper Senſe; would not have reſted ſatisfied 
with the bare Deſcription of Moral Good and 
Evil, by the Effects the Apprehenſion of them 
work in us, to excite internal Pleaſure or, 
Pain, or, which amounts to the ſame, Love 
or Averſion; or have doubted whether we 
had really ſuch Ideas; and whether there was 
any general Foundation in Nature for the Dif- 
ference of Actions, as morally Good or Evil, 
as he does, P. 111, 112. 
Hlit Deſeription will only hold as to Rela- 
tive Good and Evil. It is very true, that 
what affords us Pleaſure 25 Good, relatively 
to us; and what brings us Pain is Evil to us. 
But ſtill, what is Good to us may be, not. 
withſtanding its being Relatively Good 0 us, 
very Evil in itſelf, as well as Relatively 
Evil to others: As, if one Creature were to 
to be made happy by means of the unde ſerved 
Miſery of all other Creatures. Happineſs, in 
that caſe, would be Good relatively to that 
one Creature; but would be Relatively Evil 
t all other Creatures; and, becauſe undeſer- 
ved, would be Evil an itſelf. And the Au- 
thor of ſuch a ſuppoſed Conſtitution of Things, 
as ſhould render one Creature happy at the 
Expence of univerſal Miſery, could never be 
denominated Good, in the proper Senſe; tho 
till he would be Relatively Good to that ſingle 
Creature. £ 
In the divine Mind the Ideas of Moral Good 
and Evil mmſt be immutably fixed. If thoſe 
Words only mean what he approves and loves, 
Or 
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or is averſe to, and diſlikes, they are uſele/5 


and ſupernumerary Words, and ſhould not 


= meedleſly be introduced into Philoſophical 


iſiznce, the Ground of the Exiſtence, the Mo 


Diſcourſe. If, when you affirm, that God is 
Good, 0 only mean, that he approves and 
likes ſomething, you know not why; you ſeem 
to ſay ſome great Thing of him, but in reality 


ſay nothing that implies any Moral Perfection. 


For ought we know, upon the Suppoſition, 
that we know not why he approves any Thing, 
he may approve to-morrow juſt the contrary 
of what he approves 70-day. Will then Mo- 
ral Good and Evil, in that caſe, change Pla- 
ces; and, what 1s morally Good 70-day be 
morally Evil #0-morrow ? To be ſure it muſt, 


F Moral Good means only what he approves, 
and Moral Evil, what he diſapproves. But, 


if this be too abſurd to be maintained, it re- 


mains, that Moral Good and Evil have an im- 


mutable Foundation in the Nature of Things; 


as immutable as the Truths of Geometry have, 


which even the divine Mind cannot be con- 
cerved to alter. It follows, that Things are 
not morally Good, becauſe God approves them, 
nor morally Evil, vecauſe he diſapproves them: 
But he is immutably Good himſelf, in the 
Moral Senſe of the Word; becauſe he always, 
and unchangeably, approves what is in itſelf 
Good, and dilapproves what is in itſelf E- 
vil, and always acts conformably. 
And, if the Intelligence of Men is capacious 
enough to attain the Knowledge of the oe 
es 
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viii PREFACE. 
of it, and the Attributes of the Supreme Be- 
ang; howcan it be conceived, that they ſhould 
come ſhort of the Capacity of knowing the 
Differences of Things that come within their 
Reach, and their Relations to one another, 
and to their common Author, and the immu- 
fable Reſults of ſuch Differences and Relati- 
ons, once ſuppoſed to exiſt, which ſeem to lie 
much more within the Sphere of their Intelli- 
gence than thoſe higher Truths ; eſpecially, 
i we take into the Conſideration, how far 
Men are advanced in the Knowledge of the 
more abſtru ſè and remote Truths of Geometry 

and Arithmetick, aud Natural Philoſophy ? A: 
But IT jhall not purſue this Subject Var- = 
ther at preſent. I am only here giving a 
Sketch of Hy Principles of Morality, which 
very able Men before me have maintained; 
and which I ſhould ſcarce bave preſumed 70 
trace after them in Publick, if the preſent © 
Occaſion had not called for it. How I have 
acquitted my ſelf of my Undertaking, 1 muſt 
leave to the Fudgment of my Reader, if any 
one ſhall think it worth his while fo peraſe 
theſe Papers. . 
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THINK that No Attempt 
co recommend Virtue to the 
SA , F2IF World, and eſpecially to the 
PZ do) go Sp . MW 
| IP Higheſt Part of it, upon whole 
Ee (SS * Example and Influence ſo 
>, — 1 » much of the Virtue of the 
e W Lower Rank of Men de- 
Pends, when this Attempt is proſecuted in an __ 
ſpgreeable engaging Manner, ſhould paſs with- 
put the Regard and Notice due to it. This 
makes Me beg leave to mention to You, and 
if You pleaſe) to the World, a New-Trea- 
| ;/e, intituled, An Inquiry into the Original 
our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. The great 
iew of the Book is beſt expreſs'd in the Au- 
HB B | thor's 
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62) 
thor's own Words, Pref. p. vi. where He tells 
us — © His principal Deſign is to ſhew, That 
Human Nature was not left quite indiffe- 
rent in the Affair of Virtue, to form to it- 
e ſelf Obſervations concerning the Advantage 
or Diſadvantage of Actions, and accord- 
ingly to regulate its Conduct.“ —— After 
having obſerv'd from the unavoidable Circum- 
ſtances of Human Nature, that Few of Man- 
* kind could have form'd thoſe long Deducti- 
ons of Reaſou, which may ſhew ſome Actions 
eto be in the whole Advantageons to the A- 
* gent, and their contrary Pernicious; He 
adds, The Au THOR of Nature has much 
better furniſhed us for a virtuous Conduct, 
„than our Moraliſis ſeem to imagine, by al- 
© moſt as quick and powerful Inſtructions, as 
« We have for the Preſervation of our Bodies. 
„ He has made Virtue a Lovely Form, to 
© Excite our Purſuit of it; and has given us 
« ſtrong Afﬀetiions to be the Springs of each 


* 


« virtuous Action.” The Vriter would wil- 


lingly raiſe in Mankind“ a Reliſh for a Beau- 
« ty in Characters, in Manners,” as well as 
in other Things. And this He concludes with 
a Reflection, which I own was what moved | 
Me to look into the Book, and to give You 
the preſent Trouble. I doubt, ( /ays He,) 
We have made Philoſophy, as well as Re- 
« ligion, by our fooliſh Management of it, ſo 
* zuſtere and ungainly a Form, that a Gen- 
tleman cannot caſily bring Himſelf to like 
dit; and Thoſe who are Strangers to it, can 

Fg « ſcarcely F 


3-1 
ſcarcely bear our Deſcription of it: So much 
is it changed from what. was once the De- 
light of the Fiueſt Gentlemen among the An- 
tents; and their Recreation, after the Hur- 
F< ry of Publick Affairs!“ One would hope, 
uch a Neproof as This, may not fall to the 


Ground without Uſe; not only as it is levell'd 
cti- Rar ſome Yr:ers of Morals, but as it ends with 
ons a Satzre upon the Iudolence and Unconcern a- 
A. bout a Matter of the greateſt Importance, too 
viſible in that Part of the World, who have ſo 
uch much Leiſure that their Time is a Burthen to 
uf, them; and who yet waſte ſo much of it in 


/ al- che Purſuit of the moſt Unmanly Reliſhes, that 
„ as hardly a Moment is left for the ſupreme Reliſh 
dies. Jof Human Nature in its moſt exalted State. If 
;, to I could excite their Curioſity, to enter into 
a us Much Subjects; whether They found entire Sa- 
each Itisfaction in the Scheme of this Author, or not; 
wil- Jet They would find a noble Entertainment 
Zeau- for an Inquiſitive Mind, mixed with a very a- 
11 as Nreeable and uncommon Delicacy of Thought; 
with which muſt at length lead them to what will 
joved be the Ornament as well as Happineſs of their 
You Lives. - _—_— | : 1 

He,) 1 SHALL only point out Ore Part of the 


is Re- Boo, which may give an Idea of the Whole ; 
it, fo und that is, the Second Section of the Second 


Gen- Peatiſe, p. 125. Concerning the Immediate 
o like Motive 70 virtuous Actions. Here the Author's 
t, can rain and favourite Notions may appear from 
arcely he following Propoſitions. © 1. Every Action, 


which we apprehend as either morally 900d -- 
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« or evil, is always ſuppoſed to flow from 


« ſome Afﬀection toward rational Agents; and 
« whatever we call Virtue or Vice, is either 


<« ſome ſuch Affection, or ſome Action conſe- 


« quent upon it. Or it may perhaps be enough 
« to make an Action, or Omiſſion, appear vi- 
« #2045, if it argues the Want of ſuch Affec- 


tion toward rational Agents, as we expect 


4 in Characters counted morally good. 2.— 
« None of theſe Affections which we call Vir 
« 710us, do ſpring from Self-/ove, or Deſire of 


private Intereſt; ſince all Virtue, is either 


« ſome ſuch Afections, or Actions conſequent 
« upon them; from whence it neceſſarily 
« follows, That Virtue is not purſu'd from 
« the [Intereſt or Self-love of the Purſuer, or 
« any Motives of his own Advantage.” For 
the Proof of this, He inſtances in the Two 


Affections. which are of moſt Importance in 


Morals, Lo VE and HATRED. As to the 


Love, call'd the Love of Complacence, 'or E- 
 fleem; This, He fays, appears at firſt View 


diſintereſted, and ſo its contrary; i. e. entire- 
ly excited by ſome Moral Qualities, Good or 
Evil, apprehended to be in the Objects, Ge. 
« As to the Love of Benevolence, [He goes 
on in a Manner worth tranſcribing, p. 129. 
« the very Name excludes Self Intereſt. We 
« never call that Man Benevolent, who is in 
« fact uſeful to others, but at the ſame time 
c only intends his own 1ntereſt, without any 
« deſire, of or delight in, the Good of others. 
<« If there be any Benevolence at all, it 2 
. | 3 be 
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7 5 
be diſintereſted; for the moſt uſeful Action 
imaginable, loſes all Appearance of Bene vo- 


tence, as ſoon as we diſcern that it only 
flowed from Self-love or Intereſt. Thus, 


never were any human Actions more advan- 
tageous. than the Inventions of Fire, and 


Iron; but if theſe were caſual, or if the In- 


ventor only intended his own Intereſt in 


them, there is nothing which can be call'd 
Benevolent in them, Wherever then Benevo- 
lence is ſuppos d. there it is imagin'd dz/in- 
tereſted, and deſign'd for the Good of others. 
But it muſt be here obferv'd, That as all 
Men have Se/f-love, as well as Benevolence, 
theſe two Principles may jointly excite a 
Man to the fame Action ; and then they are 


to be conſider'd as two Forces impelling the 


the ſame Body to Motion; ſometimes they 
conſpire, ſometimes are indifferent to each 
other, and ſometimes are in ſome degree op- 
poſite. Thus, if a Man have ſuch ſtrong 
Benevolence, as would have produc'd an Acti- 


on without any Views of Se/f-/ntere 


e that 
ſuch a Man has alſo in View private Ad. 
vantage, along with public Good, as the Ef- 


fect of his Action, does no way diminiſh the 


Benevolence of the Action. When he would 
not have produc'd ſo much public Good, 
had it not been for the Proſpect of Self 
« Intereſt; then the Effect of Se Love is to 
CC 
.£c 


be deducted, and his Benevolence is propor- 

tion'd to the remainder of Good, which pure 

Benevolence would have produc'd. When a 
= « Man's 
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„ 
« Man's Benevolence is hurtful to himſelf, then 
* Seif-Love is oppoſite to Benevolence, and 
* the Benevolence is proportion'd to the Sum 
« of the Good produc d, and the Reſiſtance of 
Self Love ſurmounted by it. In moſt Caſes 
« it is impoſſible for Men to know how far 
their Fellows are influenc d by t the one or o- 
<« ther of theſe Principles; but yet the general 
Truth is ſufficiently certain, That this is the 
Way in which the Benevolence of Actions 
is to be computed. If any enquire, Whence 
ariſes this Love of Eſteem, or 9 
„to good Men, or to Mankind in general; 
not from ſome nice Views of Self- Tiere, 
Or, how we can be mov'd to deſire the Hap- 
pineſs of others, without any View to our 


Cc 


Cc 


CC 


« gwn 2 It may be anſwer'd, That the fame 


« Canſe which determines us to purſue Happi- 


« nels for our ſelves, determines us both to 
« Eſteem and Benevolence on their proper Oc- 
« caſions; even the very Frame of our Na- 
« Fure, or a generous Iaſtinct, which ſhall be 
« afterwards explain'd.” 

Moov lee the Author does not exclude the 
Purſuit, of o 0wn Happineſs ; but is labour- 


ing to found Virtue upon ſomething more di- 
Vine, and exalted, than S2/f-love. He then 
proceeds to © ocher Affectious, as Fear, or 


« Reverence, ariſing from an Apprehenſion 
« of Goodneſs, Power and Fuſtice” and 
then goes on to anſwer the principal Objections 
againſt his Notion. After which He concludes 
the Argument with an ingenious Thought: about 


11 
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the Foundation of what we call National Love, 


or the Love of our Native Country, © What- 


0 


A 
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ever Place, ( ſays He, p. 147.) we have 
lived in for any conſiderable Time, there 


we have moſt diſtinctly remarked the vari- 


ous Affection of human Nature; we have 


known many lovely Characters; we remem- 


ber the Aſſociations, Friendſhips, Familys, 

natural Affectious, and other human Sent- 
ments. Our moral Senſe determines us to 
approve theſe /ovely Diſpoſitions where we 
have moſt diſtinctly oblerv'd them: And our 
Benevolence concerns us in the Intereſts of 
the Perſons poſſeſs'd of them. When we 

come to obſerve the like as diſtin@tly i in a70- 
ther Country, we begin to acquire a 2atio- 
nal Love towards it allo; nor has our own 
Country any other Preference in our Idea, 
unleſs it be by an Mfociationu of the pleaſant 
Ideas of our Youth, with the Buildings, 

Fields, and I/oods, where we received them. 

This may let us fee how 7y7amny, and Fat71- 
on, a Neglect of Juſtice, a Corruption of Man- 
ners, and any thing which occaſions the Mi- 
ſery of the Subjects, deſtroys this national 
Love, and the dear Idea of a Country.” 
I SHALL only add, that what He here calls 


our Moral Senſe, He has before explained in 
the former Part of his Work: And ſhall con- 
clude with expreſſing my Hope, that This 77ea- 
tiſe, and Another in particular, which has latc- 
ly appeared with ſo great and juſt an Applauſe, 
may revive anc excite in Men of Fortune and 


Leiſute, 
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Leiſure the Study of the Philoſophy of Vir. 
tue, and the Nature of True Religion. This 
would ſoon throw a Luſtre upon their whole 
Conduct. It would give Decency to every Part 
of their own Behaviour, and Happineſs to 
[ rheir Country, and ro all the World around 


them, I am, | 
| | "i © Tour, &c. | 
PHILOPATRIsS. |; 
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Io BRITANNICUS. 


T was with great Pleaſure that I read the Let- 
ter you lately publiſhed from PHI LOA 
TRIS, relating to the Iaquiry into the Original 
of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue; both be- 
cCauuſe in it he recommends to the World a very 
zngenious Treatiſe; and becaule he profeſſes, 
his Deſign and Hopes were 79 excite the Curi- 
o oſity of Men of Leiſure and Inquiſitiveneſs, to 
enter into ſuch Subjects; to ſtudy the Philoſo—- tl 
J phy of Virtue, and the Nature of true Reli- . 
| gion. And I am the more pleaſed with his Deſigu; 
i | becauſe I am much afraid, that, without tome pl 


, A. 


| Study and Cultivation, the bare moral Senſe of = 
Virtue, which the Author of the Inquiry very Ce 
juſily obſerves to be implanted in Men, would - 


continue lurking in their Breaſts, without ever 
iff exerting it ſelf in any conſtaut and regular Ce 
Courſe of ufefut and agrecable Products. With- ne 


* 2 


pe 
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out this, it may indeed ferment, and annoy 


them, within: But it will never ſpring up ſuf- 
ficiently to have any /aſting and uniform In- 
fluence on their Actions Without. It may make 
them ſenſible when they are in the wrong * 
But it will ſcarce have Force enough to pre- 
vail upon them to keep themſelves always in 
the right; unleſs they will afford ſome Time, 
and ſome Pains, to conſſder coolly of it; and 
ſuffer themſelves to feel the Weight of the 
Arguments and Reaſons for it. 

AND, as nothing ſeems to me more likely 


to ſtir up. the Attention of Mankind to this 


Study, than the hearing the different Opini- 
ons of Men on ſuch Subjects, when they 
are delivered in a truly Philoſophical Manner ; 


and appear to proceed from a real Deſire of 


Truth, without any Mixture of Contention and 
Cavil; I have taken the Liberty to ſend you 
my Thoughts on this Subject ; leaving it whol- 
ly to your Judgment, whether they delerve to 
be conveyed into the World, or not. 5 
I coUuLD not but be ſenſibly touch'd with 


FB noble Deſign of the Author of the I- 


quiry, to deduce the Excellency and _ 
tion of moral Actions from one plain and ſim- 


ple Principle in Nature, which he calls a Mos 
ral Senſe. And, allowing his Principle, his 


Concluſions are moſt juſtly and accurately 


drawn. But when I conſidered his Principle 


itſelf more cloſely, I could not find in ir that 
Certainty, which Principles require. I ſaw 
indeed, there was ſome ſuch thing in humane 

C Nature: 


— 
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f Nature, But I was at a Loſs to know how it 
\ came there; and whence it aroſe. I could not 
be ſure, it was not a deceitful and wrong Senſe. 
i The Pleaſure ariſing from the Perceptions it 
| afforded, did not ſeem ſufficient to convince i 
j me that it was right. For I knew that Plea- 
| fare was very apt in many Things to miſlead 
us, and was always ready to tinge the Objects | 
| it was concerned in with falſe and glaring Co- | 
f lours. And I could not ſee any good Reaſon | 
lf to truſt it more in one Caſe, than in another. | 
It appeared to me too uncertain a Bottom to 
0 venture out upon, in the ſtormy and tempeſtu- 
0 ous Sea of Paſſions and Intereſts and Affec- 
| tions. | | | | : | 
I WANTED therefore ſome further Teſt, © 
i ſome more certain Rule, whereby I could. 
{| jadge whether my Senſe, my moral Senſe as ˖ 
the Author calls it, my Taſte of Things, was 
right, and agreeable to the Truth of Things, / 
0 
t. 


or not. And till I obtained this Satisfaction, 
I could not reſt contented with the bare Plea-| 
fare and Delight it gave me. Nay, indeed, 
without this, I could not indulge my ſelf in 
this Pleaſure, without a ſecrer Uneaſineſs a- 
riſing from my Suſpicions of its not being right; ſe 
and from a kind of conſtant Jcalouly I enter- 
tain of every Pleaſure, till I am once ſatiſ- 
lied it is a reaſonable one. | 

fl TRE Preception of Pleaſure therefore, 
il, which is the Deſcription this Author has give 
of his Moral Senſe, P. 106, ſeems to me not 
| to be a certain enough Rule to follow. Ther. 
| ws mull 
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8 muſt be, I ſhould think, ſomething antecedent 

it do juſtify it, and to render it a real Good, Ir 

ce muſt be a Reaſonable Pleaſure, before it be a 

„ rigbt one, or it to be encouraged, or liſtened 
to. 

. Ir it be fo, then it is the Reaſon of the 

_ ching, and not the Pleaſure that accompanies 


it, which ought to conduct us: And the firſt 


6 Queſtion muſt always be; Is the Action 
= * © Reaſonable? Is it Fit, that I ſhould allow 


Hl my ſelf to accept of the Pleaſure it pro- 
| © miſes me?” — 

THE Conſtitution of all the Rational Agents 
reſt that we know of is ſuch indeed, that Pleaſure 
lah i inſeparably annexed to the Purſuit of what 

is Reaſonable. And Pleaſure ought never to 


lec- 


8 7 be conſidered as ſomething independent on Rea- 
5 Vn; no more than Reaſon ought to be reckon'd 
It 4 unproductive of Pleaſure. But ſtill the Ideas 


Peg. of Reaſon and Right are quite different from 
3eed, | thoſe of Pleaſure. and mult always in Reaſon- 
Ar in ing be conſidered diſtinctly: Reaſon as the 
Ground of Inward Pleaſure, and that Plea- 
1b ſure as the Encouragement to follow Reaſon. 
5 | REaSoN and Pleaſure may both of them 
11 be properly enough ſtiled [ternal Senſes ; and, 
arne with relation to Moral Actions, Moral Senſes. 
5 But ſtill they muſt be conceived as different 
oY en Senſes : Reaſon, as the Senſe of the Agree- 
- ent or Diſagreement of our Simple Ideas, or 
8 of the Combinations of them, reſulting from 
" their Compariſon : Pleaſure, as the Senſe of 
oy which any Ideas afford us. 


els a- 


a hn 5 


— — — 
- 
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N ow this Tntermal or Moral Senſe, which 


we call Reaſon, is the Rule by which we 
judge, and the only Rule we can judge by, 
of Truth and Falſhood ; and, in moral Actions, 


of moral Good or Evil, of what is Right or 

Wrong, Fit or Onfit. And the other Internal | 
or Moral Senſe of Pleaſure or Pain, where- | 
by we conceive Joy in diſcerning Truth, or 
Pain in feeling ourſelves embaraſſed with Falſe- | 
hood; or, in moral Actious, by reflecting up- | 
on in qurſelyes, or obſerving in others, Moral 
Good or Moral Evil; is not it ſelf the Rule | 
by which we judge, or can judge, of Truth | 
or Falſhood, of Moral Good or Evil; but only | 
the Conſequence of finding that we judge right, | 
and according to Reaſon. And this latter Senſe 
indeed conſtitutes our Idea of Beauty; by | 

which Word, I think, we mean no more than 

what pleaſes us. 

Bur Things do not ſeem to us to be True 
or Right, becauſe they are beautiful, or pleaſe 
4s; but ſeem beautiful, or pleaſe us, becaule | 
they ſeem to us to be True or Right. And 


always, in our Apprehenſions of Things, (I 


mean, thoſe Apprebenſions of things, about Þ 
which we are now concern'd,) the Reaſon of 
the thing, or the Senſe of it's being True or 
Right, is antecedent to our Senſe of Beauty 
In it, or of the Pleaſure it aflords us. 

Tavs, in a Theorem, or Problem, in Geo- 


_ metry, we perceive Beauty. But we firſt dil- 
4 Bea Truth); or we ſhould never find out any 


eau i in it. And to, | in nr; erk. we 
| = I 
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firſt conclude, that a certain Action is Right: 
And then it appears to us likewiſe Beautiful. 


But, while we are in any Suſpence about it, 


and doubt whether it is in it ſelf Right or 
Wrong; or if we know it to be Wrong; we 
can never feel any Beauty in it. I do not ſay. 
there is always a Diſtance of Time between 
theſe two Jentiments, viz. of Truth or Right, 
and Beauty. If there is, the Perceprions of 
our Mind are often in this Caſe too nimble for 
us to meaſure ir. Bur I ſpeak only of the Or- 
der in which we ſhould conſider them, and 
the Dependence they have on one another. 
And in this Senſe, I ſay, Beauty, in the Na- 
ture of Things, follows, or depends upon, our 
previous Apprehenſion of Truth, or of Right. 
IT may be ſaid indeed, by way of Obfec- 
tion to what I have advanced.“ That the Sen/e 
« of Beauty or Pleaſure moves faſter than 
« the Senſe of Truth or Right That, in 
« particular, the former is immediate upon 
« many Moral Actions propoſed to us; but 
the latter does not operate but after a Jong 
« Deduttion of Reaſoning, which many are in- 
capable of, who yet diſcern Beauty, and feel 
« Pleaſure in ſuch Actions.“ But the Anſwer 
is pretty eaſy: It is true, we often find Beau- 
ty and Pleaſure in Propoſitions and AFtons, 
where there is no Truth or Right. But then 


A 


it muſt be, where we imagine we find Truth 


pr Right in them. In this we may deceive 
our ſelves: Bur ſtill that Deception is the 
Ground of our Senſe of Beauty or Pleaſure 
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in ſuch a caſe, tho' it may be a Falſe Ground. 


And if we know, or imagine, that there is an 
abſence of Truth or Right, we ſhall never feel 
any ſuch Senſe of Beauty or Pleaſure there. 
Sometimes, we perceive Truth or Right, by a 
kind of natural Penetration and Sagacity of the 


Mind, before we have ſtaid to weigh diſtinctly 
every one of the Steps which lead to it. And 


then, taking the Concluſion for granted, we e- 


ſteem it Beautiful or Pleaſant. 


Tuls may happen to ſome in the abſtruſer 
Sciences, who have Heads perfectly well turn- 
ed for them. Whenever a Propoſition is named 
to them, if it be not of too complex a Nature, 


they ſhall immediately diſcern whether it is 


True or Falſe, even before they go thro' every 
Step of the Demonſtration, And, upon this 


Confidence in their own Penetration and Sa- 


gacity, they ſhall perceive Beauty or Plea- 
fare in the Propoſition. And, when they en- 
quire further, it they find they judged right, it 
confirms them in that Beauty or Pleaſure which 
they conceived from a more partial and ſlight 


View, and encreaſes it. If they find they 


judged wrong, the Beauty immediately yani- 
ſhes away, and a Sentiment of the RT 
ſucceeds. Few, indeed, are capable of ſuc 


quick Perceptions in thoſe kind of Sciences, 


where the Concluſions are forced to pals thro' 


many Steps. Bur almoſt all Mankind are ca- 


pable of them in Moral S$czence, where the 


Concluſion and the Premiſes lie within a nar- 
xower Compaſs. 


„ TER. neee 


* 
* 
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('IF') 


To inſtance in Benevolence. Every Man, 


of any Degree of Underſtanding, who has ob- 
ſerved himſelf, and others, immediately with 
one Glance of Thought, perceives it Rea/0n- 
able and Fit, © That the Advantage of the 
HM hole ſhould be regarded more than a Pri- 
vate Advantage, or the Advantage of a Part 
« only of that J/hole.” And, taking this quick 
Concluſion for granted, even before he has ex- 


amined every Step that conduces to it, he ſees 
* Beauty in every Moral Action by which the 

Advantage of the Whole is deſigned : Nor be- 
T caule it is Advantageous or Uſeful to Himſelf, 
or eyen to the //hole; but becaule he ſees, or 
d thinks he ſees, it to be Fit and Reaſonable that 
„the Advantage of the Il hole ſhould take place. 
is 


And the Beauty he apprehends in the Action 
'Y | ſeems to conſiſt in this, © That it agrees, or 


us « ſeems to agree, with what is in itſelf Fit and 
a- « Reaſonable,” And the more he conſiders the 
#- | Propoſition, viz. © Thar it is Fit and Rea- 
= © /onable that the Advantage of the Whole 


„ ſhould be preferred.“ and, by proving it, 
ich feels the Truth of it more ſtrongly in his 


ght Mind; the more he will be confirmed in c- 
af 2 x ſteeming benevolence to be Beautiful, as a Diſ- 
in! 


poſition conducing to That which is Fit and | 
gh 4 Reaſonable in itſelf; and the ſame as to Actions 
proceeding from that Diſpoſition. But, if it 4 
es, were poſſible a Mind could be fo framed, as 
hro to feel the contrary to be Truth and Right ; | 
no doubt, all the Beauty of Benevolence, or 
Benevolent Actions, would immediately vaniſh 
out 


OE 
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at laſt to believe it, or at leaſt to imagine they 
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ſters in Humane Nature; or, at leaſt, that evet 
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out of that Mind. And, I am afraid that Men 


may, by long endeayouring to deceive them- 
ſelves into this falſe Opinion, bring themſelves 


do; and by that means deſtroy in themſelves 
all Senſe of Beauty in Benevolence, as well as 
work out by Degrees the Dz/poſition itſelf 
which Nature has fixed ſo deeply in their 

Breaſts. But I hope there are few ſuch Mon- . 


arrive at the higheſt Pitch of this Depravitv. 

I po not mean by what I have advanced to 
diminiſh the Force of the ſtrong Motives to 
Virtue, ariſing from the Beauty or Pleaſure 
which our Natural Aſffectious make us per- 
ceive and feel in morally Good Actions. TI 
know they are the molt ſucceſsful Sollicitors to 
every thing that is Right and Reaſonable, if |; 
duly attended to, and not miſtaken, or miſuſed. | 
And we ſhould be comfortleſs and forlorn Crea- F 
tures, if we had no Aﬀedions and inward 
Warmth of Sentiments to ſpur us on to what 


” Dry Reaſon approves of. But I would not 


have Men depend upon their Mßections as 
Rules ſufficient to conduct them, tho' they are 
the proper Means to animate them to, and ſup- | 
port them in, ſuch a Conduct as Reaſon di- 
rects. I would have them ſearch {till higher 
for the Foundation and Ground of thoſe very | 
Motives. And I am perſwaded they will find l 
that Rea ſon is as neceſſary to account for them, 
and to juſtify their Effect; as it is needful to 
guide and direct them afterwards. 6 

h * Ks 
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AND I have no ſmall Pleaſure in obſerving, 


that all the accurate Deductions and Reaſonings 
Jof the Author of the Inquiry may caſily be 
adapted to the Principle here laid down; v2z. 
© Reaſon, or our Internal Senſe of Truth and 
8 Falſhood, Moral Good and Evil. Right and 


Wrong, accompanied, and fortified, by an- 


other ſucceeding Internal Senſe of Beauty and 
Pleaſure, feeling thoſe things which are Rea- 
/nable and True to be at the fame time De- 
ligbtful, and, on the Reverſe, of Deformity 
and Pain, terrifying us from following after 


Falſhood, or giving our ſelves up to any thing 


that is Urea ſonable. 


But I find too many Thoughts on this Sub- 


ject crowding into my Mind, to diſpoſe them 
within the Compaſs of a Letter. And there- 
fore, if it be acceptable, I thall take ſome far- 
ther Opportunity of addreſſing my ſelf to you: 
Aud, in the mean while, am 


S I A, Tours, Sc. 
PHILARETUS. 


—— ͤ ·11＋«„«c 


TO BRITANNICUS. 
SIR, 


SE ND you the following Thoughts upon 


the Subject of PriLARETUS'S Letter of 


Hpril 10, and ſhall ſtudy to imitate his gen- 


lemanly and truly philoſophical Manner of 
riting on ſo uſeful a Subject. : 
8 n 
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* Tux RE are certain Words frequently uſed : 
in our Diſcourſes of Morality, which, I fancy, © 
[ when well examined, will lead us into the 
1 ſame Sentiments with thoſe of the Author of 4 
| the late Inquiry into Beauty and Virtue. The 
if Words I mean are theſe, when we ſay 1 that 
Actions are Reaſonable, Fit, Right, Juſt, 
Conformable to Truth. Reaſon denotes eirher 
our Power of finding out Truth, or a Collec. 
tion of Propoſitions already known to be True. E 
Truths are either Speculative, as When wel 
diſcover, by comparing our Ideas, the Rela 
tons of Quantities, or of any other Object. 
among themſelves; or Practical, as When! 
we diſcover what Objects are naturally apt? 
ih to give any Perſon the higheſt Gratifications, . 
. or what Means are moſt effeftual to obtain . 
4) ſuch Objects.“ Speculative Truth or Reaſon f 
is not properly a Rule of Conduct, however! 
Rule may be founded upon it. Let us enquire} 
I then into Practical Reaſon, both with rela-. 
I tion to the End which we propoſe, and the 
Ill Means. 1 
. To a Being which acts only for its own 15 
"pl Happineſs, That End is Reaſonable, which con 
| tains a greater Happineſs than any other which 


Wn 


1 it could purſue; and when ſuch a Being atis il 
te fies itſelf with a ſmaller Good for itſelf, whil 
{| a greater is in its Power, it purſues an Mil : 
9 ſoͤnable End. A Being of this Temper, as tf” 
| 
| 


the Means, would call thoſe Reaſonable, whic If 
were effectual to obtain their Eud with thi 4 
imalleſt Pain or Toil to the Agent; with ſuc 
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Being, the Cruelty of the Means, or their 
pad Influence on a Community, would never 


ake them paſs for *Unrea/onable, provided 


hey had no bad Influence on his own Hap- 
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Bur if there are any Beings, which by the 
ery Frame of their Nature deſire the Good 


pf a Community, or which are determin'd by 
ſeind Aﬀettions to ſtudy the Good of others, 
and have withal a Moral Senſe, which cauſes 
them neceſſarily to approve ſuch Conduct in 
themſelves or others, and count it amiable; 


V hen 


and to diſlike the contrary Conduct as hate- 


2 ul: To ſuch Beings, That End is Reaſonable, 


ions, : 
brat? 


quite, 
1 rela} 


1d the 


S own 
5 


h con 
whic 


hich contains the greateſt Aggregate of Pub- 
lic Happineſs, which an Agent can procure ; 
and the purſuing of the Good of a ſmall Par. 
. or Faction, with neglect of more univer- 
Ja! Good, to ſuch Natures would ſeem Un- 


ſeaſonable. If thele Beings have alſo Self 
ove, as well as Natural Benevolence and a 
oral Senſe, and at the ſame Time find that 
heir own higheſt Happineſs does neceſſarily 
riſe from Kind Affectious and Benevolent 
{f710ns, Thar End which would appear Rea- 
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 {onable, would be Univerſal Happineſs, the 
iger Purſuit of which, is ſuppoſed to be the 


preateſt Happineſs to the ſeveral Agents them- 
Elves; for thus both Deſires are at once gra- 


„ as 10. 6 : gra 
Whichlified. as far as they are capable of doing it 
th th their own Actions. By ſuch Beings as 


ele, the Means of Public Good will be 


Founted 'Unreaſonable, when they occaſion 


q . - uw 2 N 


A Being entirely Se/f/þ, and without a Mora 
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Evil to the Agent, greater than the Good | F 


obtained by them to the Publick; or when | 
other Means equally in our Power might 
have obtained the ſame, or an equal N 
Good, with leſs Detrimenr, either to the A-| 
gent himſelf, or to other Perſons: And, in 
like Manner, the Means of Private Good| 
will be reputed 'Unreaſonable by ſuch Beings, # 
when they contain a prepollent Publick Evil, 
or a Greater Evil towards others, than is| 
contained in Means equally effectual for ob. 
taining the ſame, or equal Private Good. Un. 7 
der this Claſs of Beings, the Author of the 
Inquiry ſeems to rank our own Species, ! Man- 
kind. 4 
Ir any one ſhould ask concerning Public“ 
and Private Good, Which of the two is moſt}! 
Reaſonable ? The Anſwer would be various 
according to the Diſpoſitions of the Perſons, 
who are paſſing Judgment upon thele Ena: 


Senſe, will Judge that its own Purſuit of its ; 
greateſt private Pleaſure is moſt Reaſonav/ry| 
And as to the Actions of others, it can le 
whether the Actions be naturally apt to attail 
the Ends propoſed by the Agents, or whethci| 
their Ends interfere with its own Euds, 0 
not; but it would never judge of them unde 
any other Species than that of Advantage, 0! 
Diladyantage, and only be affected with then 
as we are now with a fruitful Shower, or 

deſtructive Tempeſt. Such a Being mig) 
have the Rue: 22 LA Fe Good ; "| 
nnr 
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would never perceive any Thing amiable in 


the Purſuit of it. The only Debate, which 
ſuch a Mind could entertain concerning Ends, 


would be only this, Whether this Object or 


another, would conduce moſt to its own great- 
eſt Advantage or Pleaſure. : 
Bur if the lame Queſtion be propoſed to 
Beings who have a moral Senſe of Excellence 
in publick Affections, and a Deſire of publick 
Good implanted in their Nature; ſuch Beings 


will anſwer, that it is Reaſonable that ſmaller 
Private Good ſhould yield to greater Publick 


Good, and they will diiapprove of a contrar 


Conduct: But without this Senſe and Aﬀec- 
tions, I cannot guels at any Reaſon which 


ſhould make a Being approve of Publick Spirit 


in another, farther than it might be the Means 


of Private Good to it ſelf, N 
Ir one ſhould ſtill farther enquire, is there 
not ſomething  a&/o/urely Reaſonable to any 


poſſible Mind in Benevolence, or a Study of 


Publick Good? Is it not ab/o/ntely Reaſonable, 
that a Being who does no Evil to others, ſhould 
not be put to Pain by others? It is very pro- 
bable every Man would lay, that theſe Things 
are Reaſonable. Bur then, all Mankind have 


this Moral Senſe and Publick Affection g. But 


if there were any Natures disjoined from us, 
who knew all the Truths which can be known, 


but had no Moral Senſe, nor any Thing of a 


ſuperior Kind equivalent to it; ſuch Natures 
might know the Conſtitution of our Affairs, 


and what Public and Private Good did mean; 


They 
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they would grant, that equal Intenſeneſs of 
Pleaſure enjoyed by Twenty, was a greater 
Sum of Happineſs than if it were enjoyed on- 
ly by One; but to them it would it be 2241 
ferent, whether One or more enjoyed Hap- 
pineſs, if they had no benevolent Affections. 
Such Natures might ſee from the Conſtitution 
of our Affairs, that a focial Conduct would 


be the moſt probable Way for each ſingle Per- 
fon of Mankind to ſecure his own Happineſs, 


in the Neighbourhood of a Set of Beings like 


themſelves, with ſocial Affections, and a Senſe 


of Honour and Virtue ; but theſe digi’ 
Natures, without a Moral Senſe, would' ſee 
nothing Reaſonable in the good Affections of 
one Man towards another, abſtractly from Con- 
ſiderations of the Advantage of the Virtue to 
the virtuous Agent: And if this 4zsj0:ned Na- 


ture obſerved ſuch a Conjuncture, wherein a 


Man who had ſtupified his Moral Senſe, lo as 
to be above Remorſe, could with Privacy, 


Force, or cunning Management, furniſh him- 


ſelf with the higheſt Pleaſures he then could 


reliſh, at the Expenſe of Miſery to Multi- 


tudes; if this dzsj0:med Nature had no No- 
tion of a good Deity, and of a State of fu- 


ture Rewards or Puniſhments, it would ſee 


perhaps that the Conduct of this Man was not 


apt to promote the Publick Good, nor the Rea- 


ſonable Means for that End: But it would alſo 


acknowledge that this was Reaſonable Conduct 


in the Agent, in order to obtain private Hap- 
pineſs to it ſelf, If there be any other Mean- 
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ing of this Word Reaſonable, when apply'd to 
Actions, I ſhould be glad to hear it well ex- 

lained ; and to know for what Reaſon, be- 
ſides a Moral Senſe and Publick Affectious, 


f any Man approves the Study of Publick Good 


in others, or purſues it himſelf, antecedently 
to Motives of his own private Intereſt. 

Wauäar has been ſaid of Reaſonable and 
Unreaſonable, may be alſo apply'd to that 
Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of Things, which ſome 
ſpeak of in their Moral Writings. It is cer- 
tain, that abſtracting from the Obſervation or 
Reliſh and Approbation of any other Mind, 
ſome Objects are apt or Fi to give greater 
Pleaſures to the Perſon who enjoys them, than 
others: It is certain alſo, that ſome Means are 
more effectual to obtain an End than others. 
In this Senſe, there is a natural Fitneſs and 
'Onfitneſs both in Ends and Means. Thus one 
Tenour of Conduct is naturally more t a- 
mong Men to promote Publick Good, than 
another; and to Men, who have a Moral 
Senſe and Publick Aﬀetiions, a Benevolent 
Conduct is more it to promote the Happineſs 
of the Agent than the Contrary ; more fit to 
engage the Favour of a good Deity, than a 
malicious Conduct: And any Miud whatſo- 
ever, who knew our State, and believed a good 
Deity, might perceive this Fitneſc in Benevo- 
lence to promote both Publick Happineſs and 
that of the Agent, both in this Life and the 
next, But a Mind without a Moral Senſe, al- 


tho” it ſaw this natural Fitne ſs of Benevolence 


0 


( 24 ) 


fo obtain theſe Ends, would never approve of 
Benevolence, unleſs this obſerving Mind had 
kind Affections toward Mankind, ( ſo that the 
Happineſs of Men were an End agreeable to 
this Mznd;) or a Moral Senſe did determine 
it to admzre and approve a Publick Spirit where. 
ever it obſerved it. Without a Moral Senſe, a 
Mind would approve nothing but what was 
Fit for its own Ends, altho' it might alſo ob- 
ſerve what was Fit to promote the Ends of o- 
thers. That ahſolute antecedent Fitneſs in the 
Nature of the Things themſelves, of which 
ſome talk, muſt either mean this Sen ſation of 


Excellence which we neceſlarily receive by 
our Moral Senſe, or it is to me perfectly un- e 
intelligible, ſince it is ſuppoſed antecedent to g:. 


any Views of Private Intereſt, or any Sanc- 
tions of Laws ; and for Public Intereſis, it 
muſt be a Moral Senſe, or a Benevolent In- 
ſftinf, which can make any Man regard them. 

As to the Words Juſt, Right, and their Op- 


poſites *Unzu/t and Wrong, antecedently to any 


Opinion of Laws, or Views of Intereſt, the 


| ſame may be ſaid of them which was ſaid of ÞÞ 
the former Words, Reaſonable, Fit, and Un- 


fit; they ſeem to have no other Meaning, bur 


agreeable or diſagreeable to a Moral Senſe. 


As to another Character of Actions, vig. 
Ascreecable to Truth, We know that by Cu- 
ſtom, Words or Sounds are made Signs of Ideas, 
and Combinations of Words Signs of Fudg- 
ments. We know that Men generally by 
Fords expreſs their Sentiments, and profeſs to 
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Matter of Fact; fo that their Profeſſion is 


Jo ſpeak Truth. In like Manner we judge of 
Actions: We know what is the uſual Cote 
Huct of Men upon certain Occaſions, from 
he Diſpoſitions which we generally imagine 
Fo be in Mankind, if they have the ſame Opini- 
pns of Objects which we have, and which Men 
generally profeſs to have: And hence we con- 
Flude, from a Man's acting otherwiſe, that he 
has either other Opinions of Objects, or o- 
ther Affectious than thoſe which we have our 


ſelves, and expect to find in other Men. 


5 7 e 
5b n 


ö lone him no harm, by his Action declares, or 
foes not take that Object which he treats in 
this Manner to be a Man; or if he knows 
Thar Objett he adts.upon, (as we generally 


fares, or gives us Ground to conclude, that 
he has not thoſe Affections, or that Moral 
genſe of Actions, which we generally expect 
in Mankind. So that this D:/agreeableneſ3 to 
Truth in ſuch an Action, at laſt muſt end in a 
Moral Senſe, unleſs the Perſon be mad, and 
teally have falſe Appearances of Objects. 

As to theſe Phraſes, treating Things as 
hey are, or according to what they are, or 
tre not, they ariſe from our Moral Senſe. 
This Senſe ſuggeſts to us what Treatment of 
Objects is amiable, and what is odious. Vir- 
be, or a Regard to Publick Good, in Confor- 


| peak, as far as they know, according to what 


Tus a Man who kills another, who had 


gives us Occaſion to conclude, either that he 


Jmagine he does on ſuch Occaſions) he de- 


TO tbe - n b — * 


* _ 


mity o this Senſe, is fo univerſally profeſſed 
by Mankind, and acknowledged to be the on- 
ly Conduct which they can apj,rove, that we 
lay, Men do not act fuitably to the Nature 
of Things who do not purſue Publick Good: 
But it is our Moral Senſe of Excellence in a. 
Publick Spirit, which ſuggeſts to us this Idea 
of $1ztableneſs of Conduct to Natures ; which] 
Suitableneſs we involve in the Particles 26, 
according, and ſuch like. Had we our elves}! 
been wholly /eifiſh, and lived in a Syſtem of 
Beings wholly ſelfiſh, without a Moral d enſe, 
in which Syſtem we ſhould have had no Ground] 


1 to have expected any Regard to the Good off 
[ each other, in our Fellows; their doing Evil“ 
HH to each other, or procuring private Pleaſureſy® 
T8 by the Pains of Multitudes, when they had 
Fiorce to do it ſucceſsfully, would have beenſf 
[N08 treating Things as they would have been upon 
WR this Suppoſition ; nor ſhould we have perceiv-|f 

| 9 ed any Oppoſition to Truth in ſuch Actions. 

. Ir were to be wiſhed that Writers would 
We guard againſt, as far as they can, -involvingF- 
'f very complex Ideas under tome ſhort WYordf” 
ll; and Particles, which almoſt eſcape Obſerva· N. 
(Hl tion in Sentences; ſuch as, ought, ſhould, as,” 
1 according; nay ſometimes in our Engliſh Ge- 
1. runds, 2s fo be done, is to be preferr'd, and“ 
1 ſuch like. Some Writers treat the Pronoun 4:5” 
Wl as if it were the Sign of a ſimple Idea; and yet 
0 involve under it the complex Ideas of Property, 1 


I and of a Right to natural Liberty. As the 
3 School-men made Space and Time to vaniſh inte Fa 
i e e 7 Nochioglf 
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| „ 
on- Nothings, by hiding them in the Adverbs when 
and where, or by including them in the Com- 
ure pound Words Coexiſtent, Correſponding, Sc. 
od: As to PHILARETVSs's Letter, he has not 
in a happen'd to obſerve the Author of the In- 
Idea] zuirys Definition of the Moral Senſe, p. 
hich [724th ; and ſeems by this means to have miſ- 
- as apprehended him in ſome Things. | 
Ives} As to his Queſtions, © hence this Senſe 
m of 279/e? The Author of the Inquiry takes it 
en ſe, to be implanted by the Author of Nature. 
ound F HILARE TUS wants #0 be ſure that this 
5d oflenſe is not Deceitful or Wrong. If by a 
Evil eng or deceitful Senſe, he means a Senſe 
afurel hich ſhall make Tha? pleaſant for rhe preſent, 
F had|| hich ſhall have pernicious Conſequences the 
been Author of the Inquiry has attempted to prove, 
up hat the Pleaſures of the Moral Senſe are the 
rceiv-Imoſt /a/fing and ſolid in human Life. And, as 


ne, he does not profeſs to give a compleat Treatiſe 


would of Morality, he recommends to us CUMBER= 


olvingÞ AND and PurFFENDoORF, who ſhew that 
ordiHPeuevoleuce and a ſocial Conduct is the moſt 
Mera (Probable way to ſecure to each Individual, 
4. as, appineſs in this Life, and the Favour of the 
Ge-Peity in any future State to be expected; that 
4, ande all Obſtacles to our Moral Senſe, and our 
un His Aﬀettions, from falſe Views of Intereſt, 
ind ye be removed. See p. 251 of the Inquiry, 
opertyh *HILARETUS Wants to know if this Mo- 
As the al Senſe of lomething amiable in Benevo- 


ih intqfence be Right and Reaſonable, or fit and 


othings Hifable. II by theſe Words he means, whe- 


* \ | P +2 eb O * 
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| (28) 
ther the Actions which this Senſe at any tim: 
makes him approve, ſhall be always approved 


as Morally Good by him? The Author tells? 


him, that this Moral Senſe and our Bene vo. 


leut Afectious do make us purſue Public! 


Good as the End, find our greateſt Pleaſure in 


ſuch Purſuits, and approve of all Benevolent f 
Actions in others; but then the Author allo 


in many Places recommends the moſt ſerious 


Application of our Reaſon, to enquire into the 
natural Tendencies of our Actions, as th 
Means to attain this End, that we may not be 


led by every ſlight Appearance of particular 


Good, to do Actions which may have prepol- ; 


leut evil Conſequences. And this Inadyer- 
tence he makes one great Source of [mor 
Actions, which both we ourſelves and all o- 
thers will condemn, when we oblerye the pre. 
pollent evil Conſequences which the Agent 
might have foreſeen, See Art. 8, 9, 10, of the 
third Section, and p. 250, and the whole fourth 
Section. If he means, © Will this Senſe lead 
me to my own greareſt Happineſs, to a cor 
ſtant Self- Approbation, and engage the Fayou 
of the Deity, if my Actions be conformabl: 
to this Senſe, according to the beſt Knowledg 


of the natural Tendencies of my Actions 


The Author partly proves this, and partly 
fers to other Writers for what was not to h 
preſent Deſign, p. 25 1. Our Moral Senſe an 
Affections determine our End, but Reaſ0z mu 
find out the Means. . 
 PHILARETUS thinks, that this Senſe 
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| 


not a proper Rule. The Author recommends 


| ( 29 ) 


to Moraliſts, to examine allo into the State 


of Humane Affairs, to know what Courſe of 


Action will be moſt effectual to promote Pub- 


lick Good, the End which our k:nd Affectious 


and Moral Senſe encline us to purſue, p. 253. 
And if a further Rule be neceſſary, it muſk 
come from Revelation. 


PHILARETUS fears, that © this Bottom 


2s too uncertain to ſet out upon, amidſt the 


Storms of our Paſſions and Self-Intereſts.” The 


Author ſuggeſts, that we have Benevolent Paſ- 
ſions as well as Selfiſh; and recommends it to 
Moraliſts to explain, as he partly does himſelf, 


if we underſtood our own true Iutereſt, to 
perſuade us to the ſame Actions which Bene- 
volence excites us to, and our Moral Senſe 
determines us to approve. And the Author of 
the Inquiry frequently ſuggeſts, that in the pre- 
ſent Stare of Humane Nature, many other addi- 


tional Motives to the Study of Publick Good are 


very neceſſary, beſides our Moral Senſe and 
kind Aﬀettions. Theie Motives or Reaſons for 
purſuing Publick Good, and preferring it to 
Private, which he hints at, are luch as ſome 


way or other may prove, that the Pur ſuit of 


Public Good does moſt effectually promote 


the trueſi Intereſt of the Agent, either as the 
Purſuit of Public Good is acceptable to the 


| Deity, and will be rewarded by him; or as 


this Pur ſuit gives the Agent pleaſant Reflec- 


Lags 


tions upon his own Conduct; or, as it eu- 


how all our Selſiſb Aﬀeetions would conſpire. 


(30) 

pages the Love, Eſteem, and mutual good Of. 
ces of Mankind; and is withal generally con- 
ſiſtent with the higheſt and trueſt Enjoyment 
of other Pleaſures, nay, is the very Spirit and 
Life of the moſt of our Pleaſures: Whereas a 
contrary Temper has all the contrary pernici- 
ous Effects. We have a Perception of moral 
Good and Evil, of ſome thing amiable or hate- 


ful in Actions, antecedently to any of theſe 


Reaſons ; and yet the Author of the Inquiry 
knows no other Reaſons for virtuons AFFions : 
and hence he concludes, that our firſt Ideas 
ariſe from a Senſe. All Action is deſigned for 
ſome Eud; if the End be reaſonable, and the 
Action, with all its Conſequences, naturally 
apt to attain it, the Action is Reaſonable : The 
End muſt be either the Good of the Agent, 
or of the Publich, or both conſiſtently with 
each other. PuILAaRETUS owns, that Ac- 
tions are reaſonable, fit, right, &c. without re- 
oard to the Intereſt of the Agent: They are 
reaſonable then with regard ro Publicſ Inre- 
reſts, Now for what Reaſon ſhould the Pub- 
lick Intereſt be regarded? What means that 
ſhould? Is it, that this Regard to the Publick 
zs the Intereſt of the Agent 2 or that it will 
be rewarded by the Deity? — No: It is #7 


antecedently — Fit! for what End? for Pub- 


lick Good or Priyate Good ? Publick Good, to be 


{ure : Becauſe, that the Advantage of the Whole 
ſhould take place, is fit. Again, fit / for what 
End? — Not for Private, but Publick Good. — 
Why ſbould I in my Actions regard Publick 


ö : 
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en 


Good? — For what Reaſon ? Why, it is it for 
Publick Good that I ſhould do fo. In this Cir- 
cle we muſt run, until we acknowledge the 
firſt Original of our moral Ideas to be from a 
Senſe; or, which is to the ſame purpoſe, till 
we acknowledge that they ariſe from a Deter- 
mination by the Author of Nature, which ne- 
ceſſitates our Minds to approve of Publick 
Afections, and of conſulting the Good of o- 
* thers: And then we have room enough for | 
our Reaſon to direct us in that Tenour of Ac- | 
tion, which ſhall produce the greateſt and 
! moſt extenſive Good in our Power, and to 
confirm our Publick Spirit by Motives of Se/f- 
Intereſt, and to prove it to be reaſonable in 
that Senſe, I miſtake PHILARETUS very 
much, from his Letter, if his Zeal for the 
| Reaſonableneſs of Virtue does not flow from 
a lively Moral Senſe and very Noble Aﬀec- [ 


tions. 
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And am his, and your 
moſt obedient, obliged, Servant, 


: PHILANTHROPUS. 
E > 8 
1 | 
[ WW I BRITTANANAZTCTHE. 
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oy HEN I read PHILANTHROPUS's 
# Letter in the Journals of the 12th 
a 


and the 19th of Juue, I was mighty glad to 
meet with a Perſon of his Ingenuity and Can- 
* 1 dour, 


mn h 
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SBentiments of Things. 


CSE): 


dour, ſo willing and ſo able to examine my 


fmall Hopes, by his Means, to be either con- 


vinced that-I am yet in the wrong, or to be 


more fully ſatisfied that I am in the right, by 
hearing all that he has to ſay againſt my Opi- 
nion.; I ſhall beg the favour of you, if you 
judge it proper, to convey theſe Speculations 


to Him, by publiſhing them to the World, 
I ENTIRELY agree with him as to the 


Method he propoſes in arguing on theſe Sub- 
jects, vi. to examine into the Meaning of 


the Words uſed in our Diſcourſes of Mora- 


lity. And therefore, I will immediately de- 
fine what I mean by the Words which PHI“ 
LANTHROPUS mentions, Viz. Vea ſonable, 


Fit, Right, Juſt. Conformable tu Truth; 
that we may ſee whether they ſtand for the 


tame Ideas with him, that they do with we; 
and that if they do not, we may agree what 
Ideas they ſhall ſtand for. 

By Reaſon, I underſtand, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
that Method of Thinking, whereby the Mind 
diſcovers ſuch Truths as are nor Self Evident, 
by the Interyention of Se/f-evident Truths ; and 
fach Truths as are Je evident, by ſuch as are 
already ſuppoſed to be more ſo. The Percep- 
tion of Evident Truths, is Knowledge ; which 
is therefore acquired and improved by Reaſon- 
ing, 1. e. by connecting remote or leſs evi- 
dent Truths with ſelf evident or more evident 
ones. All Propoſitions which we perceive as 
True, whether immediately, or by the Means 


And as I conceive no 


of 


(33) | 
| of other intermediate Perceptions, we call 
Truths. They are all, ſtrictly ſpeaking, He- 
culative; i. e. they are ſeen and perceived by 
the Mind. But when ſuch Truths are Rela- 
tive to the Actions of rational Agents, they 

| are in common Uſage ſtil'd Practical Truths. 
And they are always The Concluſions made from 

| Thoſe, which, by way of Diſtinction are cal- 

5 Speculative Truths. Speculative Truths are 
not themſelves Rules of Action, but only the 
Practical Truths (or Concluſions) drawn from 
them. The Inſtance which PILAN TH Ro“ 
eos gives of Practical Truth, according to 
theſe Definitions, ſeems rather to belong to 
| Speculative Truth. For the diſcovering what 
| Objefts are naturally apt to give any Perſon 


? Þ the higheſt Gratifications, or what Means are 
4 | moſt effeftual to obtain ſuch Objetts, is dil- 
" Þ covering the lame Species of Truth with the 
bo | Relations of Quantities, 07” of any other Ob- 


| jects among themſelves both ſpeculativeTruths, 

or Theorems, But the inferring from thence 
4 in what Manner 7er ſons arc obliged to act to- 
. Wards ſuch Objects. or what ! leans they are 
d £#ged to employ, in order to obtain them, 
would be the diſcovering Practical Truths 
properly ſo call'd, Reaſonable, ſignifies the 
þ | <lult of employing Negſou. Thinking accord- 
g ing to this Reſult, is called Thinking Rea ſou- 


of ably . * And Acfiug according to it, At ing 
ws Bf Reaſonably. Sometimes indeed the Word Rea. 
as / is uſed to ſignify the Faculty of Jecaſan- 


ing, or of employing e, But this is in 


ö 634) 
4 leſs proper and ſtrict Senſe. When again the 
| Word Reaſon is uſed to denote a Collection of 
Propoſitions already known to be true, it is 
ll! likewiſe improperly and figuratively uſed, and Þ 
means no more than Reaſonable, or the Re. f 
lt of Reaſoning. . 
l Now I think it will plainly follow from | 
18 this Definition of the Word Reaſonable, if it 
| be a right one, that the Reaſonableneſs of the 
Ends of Moral Agents does not depend on Þ 
| their Conformity to the Natural Affections of 
the Agent, nor to a Moral Senſe repreſenting ; 
uch Ends as amiable to him; but ſingly on 
ö their Conformity to Reaſon. Reaſon would] 
i always repreſent the Eud in the ſame Manner F 
j to the Rational Agent, whatever his Aﬀec-F 
tions, or Inward Senſe of Amiablenefſs, were. 
And, ſuppoſing a Being framed ſo as to have] ly, 
only ſelſiſp Aſffections, and yet to be endued the 
with a Faculty of Reaſoning; ſuch a Being, Þ 
if he employs that Faculty, muſt fee it to be x41, 
highly aureaſonable that his private Intereſt or Þ tin 
Pleaſure ſhould rake Place ro the Deſtruction Þ 
of the Intereſt or Pleaſure of all other Beings Me 
like Himſel,; tho' for want of kind Aﬀections A. 
he would be void of any Collateral Diſpoſ- jy 
tion to act in that Manner, which to his Un- vie 
derſtanding muſt neceſſarily appear Reaſonable ] 
Nay, ſuch a Being would perceive his Nati ye; 
ral Acfectious to be very unreaſonable Affe. Hen 
tion. I do not believe indeed he could pol 460 
ſibly have a Senſe of Amzableneſs in a Con · wy, 
duct agrecable to ſuch Afectious; begs 1 
e TM Mee den 
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7 Wi ſeems abſurd that any thing ſhould appear A. 


15S WR -1zable to a rational Creature which ſo evident- 


diy contradicted Reaſon. But if he could be 


efappoſed to have ſuch a Senſe, it would be a 
Senſe as unreaſonable as his Affections were. 
m And neither of them, nor both together, 
it could poſſibly render a Conduct purſuant to 
them Neaſonable. 
Thar which perhaps may be apt to miſ- 
lead us in this Point is, That we find in Fact 
it is always Reaſonable to act according to 
on Natural Affection, and the Moral Senſe. And 
ld | | thence we may too haſtily conclude, that ſuch 
act a Conduct is Reaſonable, for this Reaſon, be- 


ec. cauſe our Natural Aﬀettions and Moral Senſe 
ere. move us to it. Bur, if we examine more clole- 
ave ly, I believe we ſhall find the Reverſe to be 
ue Þ the Truth, viz. That we deem our Aﬀettions 
ng and our Moral Senſe to be Reaſonable Aﬀec- 
be 


tions, and a Reaſonable Senſe, from their promp- 
O'F ting us to the ſame Conduct which Reaſon ap- 
tion Þ proves and directs. And thus Reaſon is the 
ing Meaſure of the Goodneſ+ or Badneſs of our 
Affection, and Moral Senſe, and conſequent- 
50 of the Actions flowing from them, and not 
Un- vice ver ſd. 

PHILANTHROPUS acknowledges that Cn 
very Man would ſay that Benevolence, or a 
ers Study of Publick Good, is abſolutely Reaſon- 
bob able to any poſſible Mind. But he thinks they 


Con would fay fo, only becauſe all Mankind have 


alc A Moral Senſe and Public Affections. And 
ems 


| | 
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ſonableneſs, antecedent to, and independent 


— 


(36) 


he thinks they would not fay fo, if they had 


not; but would be 2ndzfferent. 

I AGREE with him, that they would be In- 
different as to any Affection they would feel 
rowards others, diſpoſing them to do or to 
with them any Good. But they would nor, 
they could not, be /ndifferent as to perceiving 
it Reaſonable that the Publick Good ſhould be 
preferred to Private Good; and conſequently, 


that it was in itſelf Reaſonable that every Ra- 
rioual Agent ſhould ſtudy the Public Good. 
They would not only ſee the Speculative Þ 
Truth, That an equal Intenſeneſs of Plea- Þ 
ſure enjoyed by Twenty was a greater Sum of 
Happineſs, than if it were enjoyed only by F 
One. But they would likewiſe ice this Prac- Þ 
tical Truth to be the Conſequence of it, 
That it was therefore Neaſonablèe that the 


& 


> Fa 


 Happmeſs of the Twenty ſhould be con- 


ſidered preferably by all Rational Agents to | 


% 


—_ 


the Happineſs of the One, where all things 
« elſe were ſuppoled equal, and there were 
no peculiar Circumſtances to juſtify a Di- 
“ ſtinction.” 

AN bp it is from this Perception of the Rea- 
ſonableneſs of regarding the Happineſs of Ma- 


u more than the Happineſs of a Few, that 


we diſcern and admire the //2/4om of our 
Maker, in implanting SJoczal and Publick Af 
fectious in his Creatures, to be ſubſervient to 


this wiſe and reaſonable End. Whereas, if 


we had not this previous Apprehenſion of Rea- 
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on, any Afeftions, or Jenſe of them, we 
could 6B judge it to be more wz/e or reaſon- 
able to have beſtowed fuch ſocial Affections 
on Men, than to have given them only /e#/f/þ 


Aﬀettions, prompting them to take care of 
chemſelves alone, without any reſpect to the 


Cruelty of the Means, or the bad Influence on 
a Community. In mort, without ſuch a pre- 
vious Apprehenſion of What is Reaſonable in 
itſelf, all conceivable Conſtitutions of Crea- 
tures would have been equally w/e; which is 
evidently abſurd. 

REASONABLE therefore, when ſaid of 
Actions, or of the Ends of Rational Agents, 
denotes the Agreeableneſs of thoſe Actions, 
and thoſe Euds, not to the Natural Aﬀettions 
of ſuch Agents, nor to a Moral Senſe ren- 
dring the Compliance with thole Afectious a- 
miable; but to Reaſon only. And thole Af- 


fectious, as well as that Moral Senſe, are them- _ 
telves denominated Reaſonable, when they 
move us to ſuch Actions, or Ends, as Reaſon 


preſcribes to us, and direct us to; and muſt 


be ſtiled Unreaſonable, if they diverted us 


from them, or diſpoſed us to the contrary. 
TRE next Word, Fir, is a relative Word, 
expreſſing the relation of Means to an End. 
And therefore an abſolute antecedent Þitnefs 
in the Nature of Things, meaning thereby 
Antecedent to any End, either exiſting, or in 
Suppoſition, is abſolute Nonſenſe. But when 
Moraliſts ſpeak of Autecedeut Fitneſs, they 


ion 


mean only Antecedent to the actual Conſtitu- 


ſuch an End. 
perform ſuch Offices, barely becauſe they have 


„ 
tion of Things, and Fit upon Suppoſition of 
certain Circumſtances exiſting, which perhaps 


may never really exiſt. As for inſtance; if 


7 
never any Creatures had been produced, it 


would nevertheleſs have been always Autece- 


dently true, that, if they ſhould ever be ſo 
and ſo conſtituted, it would be Fit that they 
ſhould act towards one another in ſuch and 
ſuch a manner. For, upon Suppoſition that 


the perfectly wiſe and good Author of Nature 
ſhould produce any Rational Agents, it was 


always Antecedently Fit that they ſhould uſe 


the beſt Means to Happineſs, ſince their Hap- 


pineſs muſt be the chief Eud for which the 


wiſe and good Author would bring them into 


Being. And, further, ſuppoſing they. ſhould 
be framed with Natural Affections leading to 


this End, it was likewiſe Antecedently Fit 


that they ſhould exerciſe thoſe Afectzons, 
and follow their Motions ; not barely becauſe 
they are ſuppoſed to have ſuch Affections, (for 
that Confideration alone diſcovers no End, 
and conſequently no F7#nefs) but becauſe they 
are ſuppoſed to have ſuch Affectious leading to 
It is not Fit that they ſhould 


juch Affections. But, becauſe it was Antece- 
dently Fit, that they ſhould perform ſuch Of- 
fices, it was likewiſe Fit that they ſhould be 
endued with ſuch Affections. And, for the 


fame Reaſon, it was Fit that they ſhould ex- 


ert thoſe ALfectious when they have them. 
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Trrs Explanation of the Word Fit may 


eaſily clear up that ſeeming Circle which P n I- 


| LANTHROPUS obſerves in arguing upon 


this Propoſition, © It is Fit that the Adyan- 


tage of the Whole ſhould take place.” Fit, 


ſays he, for what End? Not for Pri- 
vate, but Public Good. Now indeed to ar- 
one that it is Fit for Publick Good, that Pub- 
lick Good ſhould take place, is arguing in a 
Circle, and proving nothing. But, if we con- 
ſider that, when we fay, © It is Fit that Pub- 
« lick Good ſhould be regarded,” the Eud to 


which the Fitneſſ there relates is not Publick 


Good conſidered barely in itſelf; but the wiſe 
and good End of the Creator, to render all 
his Creatures as happy as their Conſtitution 
will admit of : Then it will be no Circle, to 
argue that the Regard of Public Good is a 
Fit Mcans for obtaining this wiſe and good 


If the Queſtion be, 


* Good? — The proper and firſt Anſwer is, 
| © Becauſe it is the Fit Means of obtaining 
| © the Pablick Good, that every conſtituent 
Member of that Public, ſhould regard it.“ 


But if it be further demanded — J/by 
| ought the Publick Good to be ſought after 2 — 
| Then the right Anſwer is, 
| © is Fit for the accompliſhing the wiſe Eud 
| © of our Creator, to make all his Creatures 
© Happy, that it ſhould be ſo.” And if it be 
further urged —— © Why is that Eud to be 


« Becauſe it 
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* regarded | Bi The Anſwer is cc Becauſe it 


« js a wiſe and reaſonable End,” Tn 
INDEED the Firneſs of Means to an Enid o 
| lays no Obligation, but as the End is Rea- is 
| ſonable. And therefore when Moraliſts ſay E 
that any Thing is Antecedently Hit, they al- b: 
Is ways ſuppoſe the End to be Reaſonable. Means A 
lf may be very apt to promote a very unreaſona- { by 
1 | : | 4 
I} ble End. But, in a Moral Senſe of the Word, % 
ſuch Means would never be ſaid to be Fir, g- 
and far leſs to conſtitute ſuch an Antecedent A 
j Fitneſs as Moraliſts ſpeak of in their Wri- to 
| tings. I will trouble you with what remains, Je 
[ next Week; and am, | 
j > Tours, &c as 
PHIL ARE TUS. IX. 
8 „„ | co 
| a0 BREA NNLTY S: ad 
SIR. 0 
HE next to be conſidered is the Word Þ A. 
RIGHT, which denotes nothing more 74. 


in effect than Reaſonable ; only taking it for the 
granted that Neaſon repreſents to us the Na. 70 
ture of Things truely as it is. N us 

TE Word Jus r denotes only Right ap- ate 
plied ſpecially to what we owe to other Per- the 
ſons. And therefore, what has been ſaid of 7% 
the Word Reaſonable, may be applied ro theſe I fior 
Words Right and 7uſt. and 

TRE Expreſſion AG REEABLE To Truth, adi 
when uſed with reſpect to Actions, is to the and 

3 5 | ſame 
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* Effect with Agreeable to Reaſon. For, 
tho' Truth, meaning thereby ſuch Propoſiti- 
ons- as expreſs the Nature of Things as it is, 
is the real Foundation of all Moral Good or 


Evil; yet, as this Truth muſt be apprehended 
by the Agent, before it can be a Rule for his 
Actions, ſo Truth conſidered as a Rule to act 
by, 2. e. Moral Truth, is the ſame with Nea- 
fon, or what Reaſon dictates. And Acting A. 
greecably to Truth, can mean no more than 
Acting agreeably to our Knowledge of it. 2. e. 
to Reaſon; for Reaſon leads us to that Anows- 
ledge. Reaſon informs us how Things are, 
as far as it goes. And if we treat Things not 
gas our Reaſon tells us they are, but as our 


Þ Reaſon tells us they are not, we act contrary 


to our Apprehenſion of Truth, or to Moral 
Truth; and, acting therein perverſely, be- 
come morally Evil Agents: Whereas, if we 
act the Reverſe, we are denominated morally 
| Good Agents. Acting contrary to our Natural 
Aſcfectious does not immediately render us o- 
| rally evil Agents, nor acting agrecably to 
them morally good Agents; becauie our Afec- 
lions do not of themielves immediately inform 
us how things are, or are not. But, medi- 
atcly, the acting agreeably or diſagreeably to 
them, may denominate us morally Good or 
| morally Evil, as thoſe Affctious are Indica- 
tions of the Will and Deſign of our Creator; 
and as the acting in Oppoſition to his Will, is 
acting as if he had not been our Benefactor, 


and as if we owed him no Return of Grati- 
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tude and Obedience. And, further, the thwart. 
ing our Natural Affections may conſtitute us 
|| morally Evil Agents, as being in effect the de- 
ny ing that we have ſuch Affectious, by acting 
as if we had them not. And, in this Cafe, the Þ 
| moral Evil will conſiſt in acting contrary to 
this Truth, That we have ſuch Ayections. But 
itill all this ſuppoſes theſe Affections to be 
| Good, Right, Reaſonable Aﬀettions. For, if Mt 
1 they are not ſo, then the thwarting them will! 
if not render us ev, but good Agents. For in f 
if that caſe, Reaſon would be a much ſurer Indi- 
id cation of the Will and Deſign of our Creator, 
than the Afections can be: And the acting It 
lf as if we had not Natural Evir Afﬀettions 
i would render us morally e Agents. : 
Bur, as ſuch a Suppoſition of Natural E. 
vIL Afﬀettons can only be put for Arguments] 
Sake, and can never really exiſt; it being im- 
poſſible that a wiſe and good Being ſhonld give] 
1 bis Creatures a Natural Biaſs to Evil; the] 
| Concluſions from Reaſon, and from Natural 
ll Affection duly examined, will always be the f 
il fame : For the Natural Aſfections, and the 
Moral Senſe attending them, are ſo ordered by 
the Author of Nature, that they coincide witi 
| the Dictates of Reaſon. And therefore, what H 
| ever follows from the Conſideration of Heir Lerſ] 
| Movements, will likewiſe follow from a dueFP®! 
| Attention to the Diſcoveries of Truth whichfeli 
1 our Reaſon will open to us. The only Dit of 4 
ference is, that the Ore is a ſufficient Princi. nd | 
ple to argue from; the Other is not. Fon.“ 
V . Whene 4 


| | 
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(43) 
; when, in the Regreſs of the Analyſis, as I 
. {may call it, we arrive at Natural Aﬀetti- 
ons, or a moral Senſe accompanying them, 
and take them for our ultimate Principle; we 


oY 
8 
ic 


to do not feel ſufficient Satisfaction to make any 
at demonſtrative Concluſion from them: Where- 


be as, when we go back to Reaſon in our Inveſti- 
ir N gation, 2. e. when we reſolve the Propoſitions 
ill Ninto ſelf-evident or evident Truths, then we 
in find no further Doubt in our Mind, but meet 
di- with a Principle which we cannot but acquieſce 
or, in. In one Caſe, we ſtill leave our Principle 
ing to be proved. In the other, we reach a Prin- 
01s (Eiple, which is ſelf-evident, or certainly de- 
monſtrable. When we have obſerved certain 
E. fp \aturat Aſfectious in our ſelves. the Queſtion 
nes (Hl remains, whether theſe Natural Affections 
im- are Good or Evil, Right or Wrong, i. e. a- 
ove IE reeable to Reaſon, or dilagreeable to it, which 
rhe F<quires further Proof to determine it: But 
aral hen we reſt our Foot upon ſuch Truths as are 
. the [Evident or demonſtrated, we leave nothing un- 
| the ſſÞroved ; but arrive at as much Certainty as we 
d by Pre capable of, and can go no farther. 
wich THvus I have examined all the Terms which 
hat- EIEANTHROPUS propoſes. And, as I un- 
their Perſtand them, they would lead me to look 
a dueſÞpon Reaſon as That which alone diſcovers and 
whichpelivers to us the proper Rule and Meaſure 
7 Dif df Action ; as That which lays the proper, 
örinci Ind indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the only Obliga- 
For $97 upon us to act in a certain manner; ſince 
hene are always ſelf- condemned, whenever we 
| | | | 


ca. 
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( 44 ) 
contradict its Concluſions and Directions. And, | 
as for all thoſe natural Afections, whether 
Social or Selfiſh, which the Author of our Na- 
ture has interwoven in our Frame, all the con- 
ſequent Reliſhes and Taſtes which he has en- 
dued us with; they are indeed additional Mo. 

| rives to Right Acting, as they render our Du- 
i ty pleaſant and comfortable to us, and the con- 
trary diſpleaſing and comfortleſs; they render] 
Als the more inexcuſable in departing from theÞ 
I Rules of Reaſon, ſince they were given us toÞ 
if promote the Obſervance of them: But they, 
1 can never fix upon us any Proper and frridi 
If Obligation, farther than as they are made Ob- 
jects of Reaſon, and furniſh us with Topick|| 
to reaſon from, and are found to agree with 
Reaſon. | 
| AND, I e if we conſider the Mat. 
"i ter clotely, we ſhall find that we cannot ſo 
I much as form an Idea of Obligation, withouſ 
\ introducing RKea/on as its Foundation. Sup- 
Il poſing we have Natural. Affection ditpoſin 
us to certain Actions, how are we obliged rol 
comply with ſuch Diſpoſit ions? — Why —— 
becauie it is Rea/onable to do ſo. Have we! 
Moral Senſe, or Relijh, for ſuch A&ions and 
Diſpoſitions? How are we obliged to gratif 
that Relip? Why — it is Reaſonable to gu 
tify it, How 8 we at all ob/zged to conlul 
our own Intereſt or Pleaſure ? Are we not 3 
Liberty to give up that Iatereſt or Pleaſurt 
— No——it is *Onreaſonable to do it— we at 
ſelf-condemned if we do it in ſuch my ſug 
| alc 
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Caſes. And therefore, we are ohliged in ſuch 
Caſes not to do it. 

gation to any thing, implies ſome Reaſon to 
give it Force, without which it is a mere Phan- 
tom of the Imagination. 


TW, 


In ſhort, all ſort of OG. 


PHILANTHROPUS thinks, I have not 


4 happened to obſerve the Author of the In- 


quary's Definition of the Moral Senſe, p. 124. 
and that I have by this means miſapprehend- 
ed him in ſomething. If I have, I ſhall be 
extremely glad to be ſet right. But I think I 
have all along underſtood him to mean by his 
Moral Senſe, as he defines it, A Determimna- 
tion of our Minds to receive AMIABLE or 
DiSAGREEABLE Ideas of Ations, when 
they occur to our Obſervation, antecedently 
to any Opinions of Advantage or Loſs to re- 


dound to ourſelves from them. That there is 
ſuch a Hue implanted in us by the Author of 
believe 


our Nature, I make no Queſtion. 
every one may feel it in himſelf, And when 
I asked, whence this Senſe aroſe ? I did not 
mean to expreſs any Doubt about its Exi- 
ſtence ; but only to ſignify the Neceſſity of 


enquiring into the Original of it, in order to 


determine whether it was a Right Senſe, or 
not; by which I meant, whether it prompted 
us to Right Actions, or to judge Rightly of 
Aclious, or not; and whether the Actions, or 
Agents, in which it delighted, or to which it 
was averſe, were really Morally Good or Moral- 


Evil in themſelves: The Teft of which In- 
quiry, I took to be Reaſon; and that this Sen/? 
S . 3 
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ſou, as it agreed or diſagreed with this Senſe. 


gainſt ſqueezing too much Meaning into ſome 
Hort Words and Particles, by which means 


Writing this, as much as I could. 


© nominates Actions, and Agents, Morally 
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was Good or Bad, Right or Wrong, as it 4. 
greed or diſagreed with Reaſon ; and not Rea. 


As to PHILANTHROPUS's Admonition a. 


the crowded Senſe often paſſes almoſt unob- 
ſeryed in the Sentence, I think it very juſt; 
and have endeayoured to avoid that Fault in 


I am perſwaded that PHIL ANT HRO P us is 
no more an Enemy to the Reaſonableneſs of 
Virtue, than I am to the Amiableneſs of it. 
But the Queſtion at preſent is, From what 
Principle Moral Obligation is to be de- 
“ duced; and what it is that immediately de- 


« Good, or Morally Evil.“ In which Inquiry 
I ſhall always be glad of, as I ſhall be ever 
ready to receive, further Information from ſo 
ingenious a Writer as PHILANTHROPUS. 
185 Iam, & I R. | 
His and Your obliged © 
humble Servant, 
 __PHILARETUS 
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To BRITANNICUS. 
SIR, 


£43. for engaging me in a further Enquiry in- 
to the Foundation of Virtue, pleale to com- 
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municate to him theſe Thoughts on his Let- 
ters of Fuly and Anguſt 7. | 

Ou Debate is drawn into narrower Bounds, 
by his reducing ultimately all other Moral At- 
tributes of Actions to Reaſonableneſs or Con- 


© It formity to Truth. I allow his Definitions; 
nor do I apprehend he would have diſallowed 
my Inſtance of Practical Truth, had he de- 
* Þ fined the Word Obligation. 

"| Tur Rea/onableneſs of an Action, or its 
Conformity to Truth, or the Power of find. 
- ing out Truth, 1 fancy needs further Explica- 
we tion. True Propoſitions may be made con- 
7. cerning all Objects, Good or Evil; there muſt 
abe a Conformity between every true Propoſi- 
non and its Object: If then all Conformity 
h between an Object and a Truth, be Goodneſs, 
5 all Objects muſt be good. If there be any 


particular Kind of Conformity which conſti- 
| tures Moral Goodneſs, J wiſh it were explain- 
lo ed, and diſtinguiſhed from that Conformity be- 
tween every Oszed of our Knowledge and the 
Truths which we know. | 
IN every Truth ſome Attribute is affirmed or 
denied of its Subject. In Truths about Actions 


8. ſome Attribute is affirmed or denied of Actions. 


Whatever Actributè is affirmed of any Action, 


— the contrary Attribute may be as truly af- 
firmed of the contrary Action or Omiſſion : | 
| Borh theſe Propoſitions ſhall be true, and their 
Objects, vg. the AFtons, ſhall be conforma- 

+ ble to them. If then this Conformity be Mo- 

in- 


ral Goodneſs, the moſt contrary Actions ſhall | 
8 both 


roiſm, by aſcribing to it the contrary Attri. 


probation either of the Agent or the Specta. 


vation of Contracts is neceſſary to preſerve So- 


(49) 


both be Good, being both conformable to che 

ſeveral Truths + This Conformity then cannot 
denominate the One Good more than the O. 
ther. It muſt be ſome other Attribute, which : 
can be aſcribed to one, and not to the other, 
which muſt make the Diſtinction, and not the = wk 
agreeing with a Truth; for any one may make F 

as many Truths about Villany as about He.“ 


gutes. 1 
Bur not to paſs over this Debate with | 
Logical or Metaphyſical Argument. When wef th. 
ask the Reaſon of an Action, we ſometimes} 1 \f 


mean the Truth which excites the Agent to it ſue 


by ſhewing that it is apt to gratify ſome In. Fil 
clination of his Mind. Thus, Why does al! he 
ſenſual Man purſue Wealth? The Reaſon, inf f 6 
this Meaning of the Word, is this Truth, vii] nt 
Wealth is uſeful to purchaſe Pleaſures. At 0. | 
ther Times, by the Reaſon of Actions wep 
mean, he Truth which heros a Quality inf 
the Action of any Perſon, engaging the 4 
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tor; or which ſhews it to be Morally Good 
Thus why do I obſerve the Sener g I have 
made? The Reaſon is this, Mutual Obfer— 


are 


ciety.” The former Reaſons, afterGRoTIY l ue 


I call exciting Reaſons, the latter Jab 
Reaſons. 

Now PHILARETUS ſrema to me to main: 
tain, © Thar there is ſome Exciting Reaſon w 


. irtue, antecedent to all kind AﬀecTrons 
f ＋ 0 
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eit or Inſtinct toward the Good of Others: 
ot fAnd that in like Manner there are ſome ju- 
O. „Hing Reaſons, or Truths, antecedent to 
ich q 0 any Moral Senſe, cauſing Approbation.“ 
er, Nhe Author of the Inquiry, I apprehend, muſt 
he maintain, © that Deſires, Afections, Inſtincts, 


ake „ muſt be previous to all Exciting Reaſons ; 
and a Moral Senſe antecedent to all Juſti- 
Y f 0 Hing Reaſons.” 


Tux Exciting Reaſons are ſuch as ſhew an 
Action to be fir to attain its Ed. But no- 


1 thing can be an End previous to all Deſires, 
nel Affections, or Inſtincts, determining us to pur- 
) it que it: They muſt then be previous to all Ex- 
In:\Fiting Reaſons or Truths, unleſs we fay that 


s a there may be Exciting Reaſons to Actions, 
in where no End is intended; or that Ends are 
|Sntended previouſly to all Deſire or Affection. 
to. Bur are there not Exciting Reaſons even 
nantecedent to any Eud, moving us to propoſe 
one End rather than another? To this ARI- 
{$TOTLE long ago anſwered, That there are 
TU/timate Ends, not defired with a view to 
any thing further; and Subordinate Ends, de- 
f ired with a view to ſomething further. There 


have} n 

bfer- hre Exciting Reaſons, or Truths, about ſub- 
So- Jordinate Ends, ſhewing their Tendency to- 
ruslard the Ultimate End; but as to the Ulti- 


nate Ends, there is no Truth or Reaſon ex- 
citing us to purſue them. Were there Ex- 


ltimate Eud; but we ſhould deſire One 
9 8 thing 


a Quality in his Nature moving him to purſu? 


| brings in the End of the Deity, as a Reaſon 


(50) 
thing for the Sake of Another in an infinite 
Series. | _ 
Tus, ask a Being who has eb Affec. 
tions, why he purſues Wealth? He will aflign'F 
this Truth as his Exciting Reaſon, “ tha = 
Wealth furniſhes Pleaſures or Happineſs.” Ag 8 
again, why he deſires his own Happineſs oF 
Pleaſure ? I cannot divine what Propoſition he 
would aſſign as the Reaſon moving him to it}? 
This is indeed a true Prop ofition, © There if? 


Happineis; bur it is this Quality or 1n/tinii? 
in his Nature which moves him, and not thi} 
Propoſition. Juſt ſo this is a Truth, © that 4? 
Certain Medicine cures an Ague; but it i} 
not a Propoſition which cures the Ague, not? 
is it any Reflection or Knowledge of our o- J 
Nature which excites us to purſue Happinels. |: 
Ix this Being have allo Publicł Aſfectious In 
what are the Exciting Reaſons for obſerving go 
Faith, or hazarding his Life in War? He will hre 
aſſign this Truth as a Reaſon, © Such Conducht | 
tends to the Good of Mankind.” Go a Stoll. | 
further, Why does he purſue the Good of Man 
kind? If his Affectious be really diſintereſted. 
without any ſelfiſh View, he has no Exciting, 
Reaſon; the Publick Good is an ultimate End i 
to this Series of Deſires. N 
WHEN PHILARETLS, to evade a Circle,] 


ſue 


of purſuing publick Good; if he means an ex 

citing Reaſon, let him expreſs the Truth e 

citing Mea to purſue the End propoſed by th 
: V 


ö | 
| 


„ 
Deity. Is it this, © No Creature can be Hap- 
Sy who Counteracts it?“ This is a Reaſon of 
Pelf. Love exciting all who conſider it. But 
gain, what Reaſon excites Men to purſue their 
pwn Happineſs ? Here we muſt end in an In- 
ſtinct. Is this the Truth, © The Deity is my 
hBenefactor? I ask again the Reaſon exciting 
zo love or obey Benefactors? Here again we 
muſt land in an Inſtint. Is this the Truth, 
The End of the Deity is a Reaſonable End?“ 
ask again, What is the Truth, a Conformity 
$0 which makes the Deſire of Publick Good 
Feaſonable in the Deity? What Truth either 
&xcites or juſtifies the Deity in this Deſire? 
As ſoon as I hear a pertinent Propoſition of 
this Kind, I ſhall recant all I have ſaid. If the 
Exciting Reaſon of Men's complying with 
the Deity be this Truth, © Men are obliged 
Fo comply, or it is their Duty ;” Then we 
gare excited becauſe we are obliged, or bound 
ste in Duty; and not becauſe it is Reaſonable ſo 
ed to do, or becauſe it is conformable to a Truth. 
ted For this alſo is a Truth, Diſobedience is con- 
".,- trary to Obligation;“ yet no body imagines 
* that Conformity to this Truth, either makes 
wu Diſobedience Morally Good, or excites to Pur- 
fue it. But whoever will define the Words, 
Oblige, Owe, Duty, will find himſelf at as 
great a Lols for ultimate exciting Reaſons, pre- 
n Jrious to Afections, as eyver. 
N os IN like Manner, where he ſays, “ that to a 
4 2 Being void of Publick Affections, the purſu- 
A ing the Happineſs of Twenty, rather than his 
, — | | = 2 


ircle, 
eaſon 


licities is a greater Quantity than any One of 


One,“ will excite a Man, who has no Deſire 


very Truths for Conformity to which we ap- 


only ſnew an Action to be fit to attain its £14 
do not juſtify it.“ The Juſti hing Truth: 


(94 y 
own, is Reaſonable;” I want to know the q 
Truth exciting ſuch a Nature to Purſue it. Sure 
it is not this, that © the Sum of Twenty Fe. 


them.” For unleſs by a Publick Affection the 
Happineſs of others be made deſirable to him, 
the Proſpect of a great Sum in the Poſſeſſion 
of others will never excite him; more than 
the Knowledge of this Truth, That One 
Hundred equal Stones are a greater Bulk than 


6 bands 


of Heaps, to caſt them together. 4 
. Ir PHILARETUS intended in theſe two 
laſt Caſes 7uſtify:ng Reaſons, then it leads to 
the next Part of our Debate, about Fuſt:fying} 
Reaſons : The true Way of deciding it, is not. 
a frequent Aſlertion, © that we approve Actions 
antecedently to a Senſe ;” but producing the 


prove Actions ultimately. Here the forma 
Argument might be repeated, © that we may 


form true Propoſitions concerning all ſorts of i: 


Actions Good or Evil: Each ſort of Action is 
conformable to the Truths formed concerning 
it; this Conformity then cannot diſtinguiſhÞ 
Good Actions from Evil. But to paſs this Ar- 
gument. 5 
PHILARETUS owns, that“ Truths which 


muſt be about the Ends themſelves. Now what 4 
are the 7Zu/tzfying Truths about Ultimate Ends 
What is the Truth, for Conformity ro whichl 


1 


—— 
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we approve the Deſire of Publick Good as 
an End, or call it a Reaſonable End? Is it 
Fe. this, © Publick Good is a reaſonable End?“ 
of This amounts to a very trifling Argument, vs. 
the Ir is reaſonable becaule it is reaſonable. Is it 
im,] this one; © This Defire excites to Actions 
ion] which really do promote Publick Happineſs ? ” 
han] Then, for Conformity to what Truth do Men 
One approve the promoting of Publick Happineſs ? 
than Is it this Truth, © Publick Happineſs includes 
eſire that of the Agent? This is only an exciting 
2Z Reaſon to Self-Love. Is this the Zu/tzfymmg 
two Truth, © Publick Happineſs is the End of the [ 
Is to Deity? The Queſtion returns, What Trath | 
i juſtifies Concurrence with the Divine Ends? 
not] Is it this, © The Deity is our Benefactor?“ 
Then what Truth juſtifies Concurrence with 
the Bene factors? Here we muſt end in a Senſe. 
e ap- Or ſhall we aſſign this Reaſon, © Concurrence 
rmcÞ with the Divine Ends is morally good, becauſe 
may] thoſe Ends are Reaſonable Ends?” Then what 
ts off is the Reaſon or Truth, for Conformity to 
on id which we call the Divine Ends Reaſonable 2 
rning They are not good or conformable to Reaſon, 
zguiſhÞ becauſe he wills them to be ſo. Here I own, 
I muſt ultimately reſolve all Approbation into 
a Moral Senſe, as I was forced to reſolve all 
Exciting Reaſons into Inſtincts. 
PHilARETuUS often inſinuates two Ob- 
jections; 1ſt, © There muſt be ſome antece- 
dent Standard, by which we judge the Afec- 
tions or Moral Senſes themſelves to be right 
| or wrong.” As to Affections, we judge of 
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them ultimately by the Moral Senſe, accord- 


ing as they are kind or malicious. But as to 
the Moral Senſe itſelf, it can no more be cal- 
led morally Good or Evil, than we call the 


| Senſe of Taſting, ſweet or bitter. Each Per- 
ſon judges the SJex/e of others by his own: 


But no Man can immediately judge of his own 
Moral Senſe, or Senſe of Taſting, whether 
they be right or wrong. Reaſon may ſhew 
Men, that their Moral Senſe, as it is now con— 
ſtituted, tends to make the Species Happy; 
and that a contrary Senſe would have been per- 
nicious; and therefore we may, by a Metony- 
mie, call it happy, as we call our Taſte Heal- 
thy, when it leads us to delight in Objects 
tending to our Health. 8 N 
Tux other Objection is this, that if there 
is no Moral Standard antecedent to a Senſe, 
then all Conſ{iturions of Senfes had been alike 
Good and Reafonable in the Deity.” To this it 
may be anſwered, that we can conceive no ex- 
citing Reaſons of the Divine Actions, antece- 
dent to ſomething in the Divine Nature, of 
a nobler Kind, correſponding to our Kindneſs 
and ſweeteſt Affections; by which the Dey 
deſires univerſal Happineſs as an End. The 
Divine Wiſdom did, no doubt, ſuggeſt the im- 


O 


- planting of ſuch a Senſe in Men, to be the fit- 


teſt Means of obtaining this End. The Juſti- 
fying Reaſons of the Divine Actions, when 
we judge of them, muſt end in our Moral 


Senſe, which makes us approve ſuch a kind be- 


neficent Conſtitution of our Nature. Had we 
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e 


wanted a Moral Senſe, yet the Deity might 
have judged of his own Actions as he does 
now ; but we ſhould have had no Moral Ideas, 
either concerning the Dezty, or our ſelves. 
Our Reaſon might have ſuggeſted indeed, that 
if the Deity did ſtudy our Happineſs as an 
End, the omitting to give us ſuch a Senſe, if 
we could have had an Idea of ir, was omitting 
the proper Means for obtaining his End. But 
Moral Good or Evil would have been to us 
unknown. 


I am his and your 
__ wery humble Servant, 
PHILANTHROPUS. 


— 
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eee 
„ 
Uke 1 you are not already tired with this De- 
isit 1 bate your ſelf, I would by your Means pre- 
ex. | fume once more on PEILANTHROPUS's 


— cp 


— — 
8 | g 
— 
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ce Patience; and beg you to convey theſe Thoughts 
of to him, in Anſwer to his laſt Letter of Ocf. 9. 


neſs ! HE oblerves rightly, that the Argument is 
en) drawn into narrower Bounds ; and ſeems wil. 
ling to put the Iſſue of the Whole upon this 
ſingle Queſtion, © Whether, or no, there are 


Inſtincts, or any Moral Senſe ariſing from 
” them?” . - 

TE Queſtion then is. Whether Truth, 
' apprehended by our Reaſon, is the Principle 


* Reaſons previous to all Deſires, Affectious, 


* from 


* ” — 
r 7 


© the Faculty of Reaſon, compole that Prin- 


That fuch an Action gives me Pleaſure; 54 


18 — 1 _ * My” — — — 9 — 
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ene 


* from which we muſt argue to prove any 
thing to be morally Good or Evil; or whe, 
© ther our Deſires, Aﬀettions, Inſtincts, and 
© a moral Senſe attending them, diſtin from 


* ciple?” 
 PHiLANTHROPUS thinks, Truth cannot 
be the Principle; becauſe © we may form True 
« Propoſitions concerning all Sorts of Acti. 
« ons, Good and Evil; and each Sort of Ac- 
tion is conformable ro the Truths formed 
concerning it: And therefore this Confor- 
% mity cannot diſtinguiſh Good Actions from 
Evil. — Bur, upon this Principle, all Ob- 
« jects muſt be Good. And the moſt con- 
« rrary Actions ſhall be both Good.” This is 
the Subſtance of his Logical or Metaphyſical 
Argument. 

Bur he, by a great Miſtake here, puts the 
Conformity, or agreeing with a Truth, i. e. 
any one ſingle Truth; for the Conformity with 
Truth, as Truth ſignifies the true State and 
Connexion and Relation of Things, taken all 
together. For, when it is ſaid that Moral 
Goodneſs conſiſts in the Acting in Conformity 
to Truth; the Meaning is not, that it conſiſts 
in a Conformity to any one ſingle and detach · 
ed True Propoſition, but to the whole Chain 


A 


La 
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and Compages of Truth; in acting agreeably 


to the State and Connexion and mutual Rela 
tion of Things. 1 "= 
Pon inſtance, tho' it is a True Propoſetion 


il 
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ny It may not be a morally good Action, becauſe 


je. It may contradict and interfere with other 
nd Fruths; as, That, tho' it pleaſes ue, it hurts 


om another; and, © That the Nature of that o- 


in- ther requires Pleaſure as well as mine ;* or, 
II Thar, tho! it gratifies me for the preſent, it 
zot may probably be followed by Pain after- 
rue wards; and the like: And becauſe it may be 
&i- Ftontraditory to the Nature and Conſtitution of 


Ac- Things, which is the Chain and Series of 


ned 'Y ruth. 


e 


for- Bur, not to dwell longer on this Logical 


om] r Metaphyſical Objection, (which is entirely 
Ob- founded upon his miſtaking the ſole Idea which 
on-: [Js annexed to the Word Truth in this Queſti- 
s is u,) I ſhall proceed to examine his Moral Ob. 


zections. 

_ FÞ PrirLranTtHROPUs divides Reaſons for 
the PActions, after GRoTr1us, into two Sorts ; 
i. e Exciting Reaſons, and FJuſtifying Reaſons. 
And I am willing to follow him in this Parti- 
tion: Tho', in Truth, the Exciting Reaſon 
to an Action, and the Fu/tify:ng Reaſon for 
gr, ought always to be the ſame in Sub- 


he b 


BO 


oral 
aſiſts putting them. The Exciting Reaſon ſhould a- 
rach-Pnount to this, in order to be a valid Reaſon 
hain} This Action is Right, therefore I will do 


ably it; and the J g Reaſen, it was Righr, 
Rela . therefore I did right in doing it. 
Bor the Diſpute is, what Method we are 
tion to take to prove that This Action zs, or was, 
ee. 

il 3 Now 


” my ' 


ance, and ſhould only differ in the Form of 


ET 
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No w this I would prove from its Confo 
mity to the Nature and Conſtitution of Thing 


about which I form in my Mind certain Tru 
Propoſitions; and thence call it Truth, Ani” 
in this Diſquiſition I would take into Conſide. AS 
ration my own Nature; the Nature of Thing ; 
without me; and my Relation to them, and a 
theirs to me. And under this Head all m 1 
rural Deſires, Afﬀettions, Paſſions, Appetite ah 
Inſtiucis, Reliſpes and Senſes, both in mylclW” 
and others, come to be examined, as Indic 4 
tions of the Condition and End of Nature” 
And when, from all theſe Conſiderations, . ' 
find certain True Propoſitions reſulting, con of | 
cerning the Nature of Things; then Mord 8 
_ Goodneſs, I ſay, conſiſts in acting agreeab ij T 
to thole True Propoſitions, and Moral Bad. 
peſs in acting diſagreeably to them. 3 
BUT PuiLAaNTHROPUS thinks this Poin 10 
may be proved ſingly from the Ends whid. 
our Deſires aud Afﬀettions propole to us; ani 5 
from a Moral Senſe, or Taſte, approving d + 
what is agreeable to them Wherein I think. 
he wants ground to reſt upon. He eſteem: J | 
That to be the whole Proof, which ſeems to me Y 
but a Branch of the Reaſoning ; and the Qua”, 
ry whence we are to fetch ſome of the Ma F 
terials which help us in examining thoſe Pro- : 
poſitions which are the Foundations of ou : 
Rules for acting. — 5 
H E proceeds to ſuſtain his own, and over. 1 
turn the contrary Opinion, by this Principe 
That there can be no exciting Reaſon oY | 
| | 55 1 tt V;, 


W/ 


A llimate End?” In "whith agree with bim 
and ARISTOTLE: * But the very Point in 
And Pueſtion is, What is, or ought to be, the 
za Hltimate End of Actions.“ And the greateſt 
art of Moral Goodneſs conſiſts in chuſing a 
N wht Ditimate End. He who propoſes his 


Feaſure as his Ultimate End, can ſcarce be 


il very good Man: Whereas he who makes 
on $1:h his Ultimate End, can ſcarce be a bad 
_ an. He acts like a rational Creature, and 

N | 


Pes not deſire or wiſh that Truth may lie on 

8. I i fide or that fide of the Queſtion ; but ſtu- 
by puſly and ſincerely purſues it whicherſoever 
0 leads him. 
B 1 Tar Queſtion is not, what is ſeen in Ex- 

""WMricnce to lead Men to act. I confeſs, their 
Jing and Aſfoctious generally do lead them. 
d it is their Happinels, and the Wiſdom of 
tir Creator, that they have ſuch Apedions 
| Paſſions as naturally tend, till they cor- 
t them, to produce in many Inſtances the 
e Effects, which Reaſon both dictates be- 
e, and approves afterwards. But {till *tis 
n alone which informs us beforehand that 
Actions would be Right, as well as after- 
ds that ſuch Actions were Right. And of 
indeed JI think there can be no doubt to 
one who has cycr felt Reaſon working in 
Preaſt, 
PaiLanturoOPvs obſeryes, that 70 avoid 
rele I bring in the End 5 the Se But | 


Point 
x hicli 
: and 
ing 0l 
think 
teem! 
to me 
Qua- 
e Ma. 
e Pro- 
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ll I muſt remind him that this was only unde 
14 the Definition of the Word F 1T; which being 
10 a Relative Word, reſpecting ſome End or othe 
l| muſt have a Correlative anſwering it: Where 
the Words True, Reaſonable, Right, are A 
ſolute and not Relative Terms, and therefor 
need no Correlate. Now I ſaid, if we fon 
this Propoſition, It is Fit that Publick Gui 
* ſhould be regarded, it muſt be Fit for u 
attaining ſome End. And this Fitne ſ is a Mi 
ral Fitneſs, and Right in it ſelf, if the EA 
be awz/e and reaſonable End. I mentioned tiff 
Deity, not as meaning that this Eud was will 
becauſe it was the Eud of the Deity; but b 
cauſe all Ends muſt ſubſiſt in ſome Iutelliga 
Agent ; and the Deity is an Intelligent Age 
who is perfectly wile, and always prop 
wiſe Ends to himſelf. 
PHILANTHROPUS proceeds to as 
« What is the Truth exciting Men to pur 
« the End propoſed by the Deity 7?” And! 
offers me my Choice of ſeveral Truths, whi 
tho' they are all very weighty Truths, yet! 
not thoſe I ſhould chuſe to build upon in ti 
Argument. The ſingle Truth I would pit 
upon is, Becauſe the Eud is a reaſonable Eni 
And the Truth, which makes this End, (u 
Publick Good or Happineſs) a Reaſonablel 
is, That it is beſt, that all ſhould be haf} 
This is the © Truth, a Conformity to wii 
makes the Deſire of Publick Good real 
able in the Deity ;* and, I add, in all 
tional Creatures, who would imitate theWild 
and Goodnci of the Deity. 5 
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Is any one asks, Why it is Beſt? I would 
anſwer him, as I would do, if he asked me, 
Why Four is more than Two ? It is ſelf. evi- 
dent. I ſhould be ſorry indeed to argue, as 
PHILANTHROPUS afterwards puts it, That 
« Public Good is a reaſonable End, becauſe 
« jt is a reaſonable End.“ I ſhould think it 
ſufficient to prove it to be Beſt, and ſhould 
not be afraid of affirming it to be reaſonable 
to purſue what is Beſt. The only Point is to 
prove what is Beſt. And this can only be 
done, by ay mary why, and examining by Rea- 
ſon, not feeling by Iuſtiuct or Senſe, how the 
Matter of Fact ſtands, and what is actually 
Beſt in it ſelf. Juſt as when I am examining, 
whether I ought to aſſent to a Propoſition ; I 
would not fay, It is True, becauſe it is True: 
but would conſider the Evidence of it; and if 
I perceived it to be True, would aſſent to it. 

T x ſelf-cyident Truth then, That it is 
« in it ſelf Beſt that All ſhould be Happy,” 
is immediately perceivable by all rational Na- 
tures. But the Queſtion of Fact, wherein that 
Beſt conſiſts, makes the Difference of more or 
leſs Moral Gooaneſs in Intelligent Agents, ac- 
cording to the greater or narrower Extent of 
their Knowledge; conſidered together with 
_ their Diſpoſition to act, and, in Fact, acting 

agrecably to their Knowledge; and alſo uſing 
the Means to acquire and improve that Know- 
ledge, In this the All-knowing Author of Na- 
ture, being infallible and unchangeable, Fe 

is moſt perfectly Good in a Meral Senſe. In- 


ferior 
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ferior Beings are, more or leſs, capable of be- 
ing ſo, preportionably to their Capacity of 
Knowledge: And are, ifi Fact, morally Good 
or Evil, as they act according to, or contrar 
to, that Knowledge which they are poſſeſs'd 
of, or may acquire. eee 

Bur that which I fancy miſleads PHI LAN- 

1 HRO us in this Point is, that by Exciting, 
he means, exciting as the Paſſions and Aﬀec- 
tions do, by giving us Uneaſineſs when we do 
not follow their Movements; (which is in- 
deed a Guard to our Virtue, but not the Ground 
of it:) Whereas by Reaſon's exciting, I mean 
only its propoſing an Action to us as moſt 
eligible and right; which, tho' it may be at- 
tended with Pleaſure or Uneaſineſs from an 
||| additional Moral Senſe, yet is diſtin from it, 
and nor dependent upon it. And on the ſame 
ground he often confounds a Thing's being ge- 

0 fireable to us, with its being eſteemed reaſon- 

|| able by us: Whereas Men often deſire what 

they think, and are conſcious, is very unrea- 
able; and know That to be very reaſonable, 
which they by no Means deſire. For which 

I appeal to the common Experience of Man- 

kind. 

WHar I have ſaid about exciting Reaſons, 
may be eaſily applied to all that PHIL AN- 
tous demands, concerning juſtifying 
| Reaſons; and therefore I need not conſume the 

[O08 Time in doing it; nor miſtruſt the Judgment 

| 


fend © oo Rn 7”! 
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of my Readers ſo far. But I may poſſibly ſay 
more on this Head, if ever I come to examine 
JJC ͤ ³˙¹ôu — —— 


(63) 
PHILANTHROPUS's Anſwers to the tuo 
Objections, which he fays 1 often inſinuate. 
sua conclude at preſent, with giving 
my Meaning of the Word Obligation, ſince 
IPHILANTHRO Y us deſires it more than 
once; tho' I thought I had in Effect done it 
in my laſt. 3 . 
Ossi GAT ION is a Word of a Latin Ori- 
ginal, ſignifying che Action of Binding ; which 
therefore, in a Moral Senſe, (for the Que- 
ſtion here is not about corporal Force) muſt 
import the Binding an Intelligent Agent by 
2 ſome Law; which can be no other than that 
of Reaſon. For all other Ties are reducible to 
ſt | this; and this is Primary, and reducible to 

no other Principle. I find I can thwart my 

De ſtres and Aſfectious, and yet approve what 
Ido in contradiction to them. I can approve | 
of Actions by a Moral Senſe; and yet, upon 
Examination by Reaſon, reCtify that Senſe, as 
I can my external Senſes ; and condemn what 
it approved. But my Feaſon I can never con- 
tradict, but it flies in my Face; I ſtand ſelf- 
condemned, and bring my ſelf in guilty, tho 
all the Earth ſhould acquit me. And I never 
| heartily comply with its Dictates, but I ac- 
quit my ſelf, tho? all the World ſhould con- 
as, demn me. And I do not find, that Deſſre, or 
125 Affection, or Paſſion, or any kind of Hen ſa- 
tion, has any Influence in the Caſe; except it 


"= 
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75 be, to increaſe or diminiſh Pleaſure and Self- 
nt complacency, as we comply with, or reject the 


Dictates of Reaſon, and are thereby a kind of 
natural 


the Temptation. I am. 
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natural Rewards and Puniſhments; or, per- 


haps, to extenuate our Guilt, and excuſe us in 


ſome Degree, on the Strength and Violence of 


SIR, Tours, &c. 
PHILARETUS. 


— —_— —_ 7 "ELSE 


To BRITANNICUS. 
1 


|| WOULD fain, methinks, clear the Ac- 


count I have, in ſeveral former Letters, 


given of the Baſis and Groundwork of True 
Virtue, from all ſeeming and plauſible Diffi- 


culties: And therefore, I now beg Leave to 
conclude, by examining the Anſwers which 


PHILANTHROPUS gives to the Two Obzec- 


tions, he ſays, I often inſinuate. 

THE Fir Objection is, © That there muſt 
© bea Standard to judge of the Aﬀet:ons and 
« Moral Senſes themſelves, whether they arc 
« Right or Wrong.” 

To this PuIiLanNTHROPUS returns for 
Anſwer, That «© we judge of the Affectious 
« by the Moral Senſe. But, as to the Moral 
« JSenſe it ſelf, it can no more be called mo- 


rally Good or Evil, than we call the Senſe 


« of Taſtzng, Sweet or Bitter. No Man 
« can immediately judge of his own Moral 
« Senſe, or Senſe of Taſting, whether they 
« be Right or Wrong.” 

Now, the Queſtion is not, whether the 


moral Senſe can be called morally Good or - | 
3 | vil, 
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i, which I admit it cannot, properly and 


A Frictly ſpeaking; becauſe moral Good and E- 
of il belong to Agents, and their Actions, not 
p Aſfectious or Inclinations. For the Perſon 
puſes; and his Action ariſes from his own 
8. [hoice: And therefore He is accountable. But 
Sis Affection, or Inclination, or Senſe, is im- 
—_ Ilanted in him, and not in his own Power: 
Ind therefore he is not accountable either for 
Having it, or for wanting it; and conſequent- 
c- & it has nothing moral in it; fince Morality 


rs, ſplics the being accountable and anſwerable; 
nd cannot take Place where Force is uſed, or 
Power is wanting. A Man is no more a mo- 
ly good Man for being made ectionate, 
Man for being made hungry when his Stomach 
$ craving. But, as Hunger prompts us to eat 
\ hen the Machine requires Repair, where per- 
haps Reaſon might forget or neglect it, were 
t left to itſelf; ſo natural Affection, and the 
entiments belonging to it, urge us to render 
good Offices to others, which our Reaſon, 
ho' it approves them, and even propoſes them 
o our Thoughts as the beſt Things we can do, 
ſet might be too ſlack and remiſs in ſtirring 
bs to perform them, without ſuch indefatiga- 


4 


mo- 

r le Sollicitors continually prompting us. But 
Man ill the doing ſuch good Offices is a morally 
loral N, Action; not becauſe Affection, or Sentz- 


ent, inclines us ſo, (for then Cruelty, in Cale 
| cruel Affection, or Sentiment, was natural to 
Is, would be morally good too; ) but becauſe 
Fur Mind perceives it to be Beſt to do ſo; 

perceiving 


by Reaſon, That Benevolence is the prof 


particular diſtinct Senſations: Whereas we d 


ſents Things otherwiſe than we know it wol 
do, if we were in a right State of Body. Aue. 
even in our beſt State, our Senſes often Mad 
ceive us; and are, or may be, rectified by 0 
Reaſon. A Truth fo well known to all 1 
rural Philoſophers, that I need not ſpend Ti, 
in proyiog it. In the fame manner the 14, 


perceiving immediately, and intuitively, th 1 
Truth; © That it is beſt that the Species thou 
« behappy;” and deducing this further Tru 


« pereſt and fitteſt Means to procure the Hy 
60 3 of the Species.“ 1 

Bur the true Queſtion is, © Whether thi, 
« moral Senſe may be called Right or Wron, 
« or not: For we grant it cannot be propeiſh, 
ly called morally Good or Evil. And this V, 
certainly may, as well as any other Senſe. Mt: 
is not parallel to the calling the Senſe of Til « 
ſting, ſweet or bitter; as PHILANTHRO Ie. 
Has wrongly put it, and in doing ſo dire die 
begs the Queſtion. For /weer and bitter uc 
on all Hands allowed to be Denominations 0 7 


ny that moral Good and Evil are at all Den 
minations of SJenſatzons, but of Dziſpoſitu 
and A#zons of Agents. Bur it is exactly pil 
rallel to the calling the Senſe of Taſting Ry! 
or Wrong. | | 

Now this we certainly may do, and in fi 
very frequently do, in his and all other Senf. 
Internal as well as external. We judge a 
Senſe to be wrong, or vitiated, when it rep! 


[ 


Her 
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ge maſt be eſteemed wrong, or vitiated, 


pra ealth and Vigour of the Mind conſiſts. If 
Haff Il Men were naturally ſelfiſn, and ill-natured 
40 others; and by any internal Senſe found 
er tpPelight in reflecting on Actions contormable 
Vroiſſo ſuch a malign Affection; ſtill all Men en- 
ropifWued with Reaſon, and employing their Rea- 
this n in examining ſuch Things, muſt perceive 
le. t to be a wrong Senſe that reliſned ſuch Actions; 
of I Senſe which repreſented Things very diffe- 


OP UlFently from what they really were. And it 
ircalfWyrould be as ill Reaſoning to conclude, from 


er ch a vitiated internal Senſe, the Moral Good. 


ion qe or Badneſs of an Action, as it would be 


we o conclude the true Taſte or Colour of a Bo- 
Deny, (chat is, what Senſation of Taſting or See- 
oft I" it would give us in a right Habit of Body) 
tly Mffrom the Taſte or Colour which a Fever or a 
; 1 aundice makes it put upon us. But, as in the 
External Senſes our Reaſon muſt be the Teſt 

in 1 inform us whether they are perfect in their 
en/Wind, or defective and vitiated; ſo it is like- 
ige Wiſe in the Internal Senſes. And without this 


C IP tandard of Reaſon ro TECur to, all Senſes 
t wou ould be equally Right. merely becauſe they 
7. Alﬀeere Senſes; which we know is contrary to 
ren 0. 

by "Of BurtIthinkPnuiLanTHROPUS here gives 


"Wc Point up in effect himſelf. For he admits 
Wo Reaſon may ſhew Men, that their moral 
> Men ſe, as it is now conſtituted, tends to make 


ere it contradicts our Reaſon, in which the 
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Wo, IF Ipectes happy; and that a contrary Senſe 
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Morality may ſafely reſt. And that is, © Tha 


js beſt that the Species ſhould be Happy. 
And, if we find in our ſelves Ayectious, 0 


„ ſame Third, are equal to one another.” N 


2 


As : _ 
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would have been pernicious, Why —— if 
this be allowed, we have the greateſt Tru 
we wanted, and the moſt complex, and difficult} 
to be demonſtrated. And one Truth more 
and that a ſelf-evident One, will afford us 
ſolid Bottom, on which the whole Structure ff 


« itis better that the Species ſhould be Happy 
„than that ir ſhould not.” This is ſuch aff 
unmoveable Truth, that it will bear all th 
Weight we can lay upon it. And, confequen 
ly, whatever Actions, or Diſpoſitions of thi 
Mind, are the proper Means to this Eud, (viz 
to obtain the Happineſs of the Species, ) are in 
themſelves evidently ray Good, being | 
greeable to this ſelf-evident Truth, © That i 


Sentiments, leading to this End, we judg: 
them to be Right Aﬀet7ions, tho' I would nd 
chuſe to ſtile them morally Good. And tf 
vice verſa, 1 
Bur, if it be farther asked, Why it is 4% 
« that the Species ſhould be happy?“ I ow 
no Reaſon can be aſſigned for it; no more tha 
a Reaſon can be aſſigned, why the Whole i 
„ equal to all its Parts,” or a Part is le 
« than the Whole;“ or © Things equal to th 


Reaſon can be ever given for a ſelf-evide 
Axiom: For all Reaſoning is only an Appt 
to ſome ſelf-evident Principle or other. Al 
if I could find a Man of ſo different a Ma 


|| 
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of Underſtanding from mine, that what was | 
ſelf. evident to me was not ſo to him, I ſhould 
have no Medium by which I could argue with 
him any longer on that Head; but we muſt 
part, and own that we cannot underſtand each 
other: Only in that caſe we ſhould not be 
angry at one another, for what neither of us 
could help. „ 

AGAIN, if it be farther demanded,“ For 

„ whom is it %, that the Species ſhould be 

« happy ?” I anſwer; For themſelves, and for 
every one who has any Thing to do with them, 
and who is capable of perceiving, © That Hap- 
pine ſe is better than Miſery” ; and of ſeeing 

this Conſequence, © That therefore, He does 
« for the better who promotes Happineſs any 
where, than He who promotes Mz/ery.” 
And this, I ſhould think, every Intelligent Be- 
ing - perceive, if he applies his Mind to it 
at all. 

TP uE other Ob fection PHiLANTHROPUS 
takes notice that I inſiuuate is. © That if there 
is no moral Standard antecedent to a denſe, 
* then all Conſtitution of Senſes had been a- 
„like good and reaſonable in the Deity :” I 

meant, for the Deity to appoint and cauſe. 

_ To. this he anſwers; That we can con- 

ceive no exciting Reaſons of the Divine 

Actions. antecedent to ſomething in the Di- 

vine Nature, of a nobler kind, correſpond- 
© ing to our Kindneſs and ſweeteſt Aﬀections ; 
© by which the Deity deſires univerſal Hap- _ 

K pineſs as an End —— The 7uſizfying Rea- | 

| cc 


ſons 


a moral Senſe. We eſteem him eſſentiall) 


un 
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(70) 
* 2 of the Divine Actions muſt end in our 
c moral Senſe, which makes us approve ſuch 
* a kind beneficent Conſtitution of our Na- 
5 re.” 

Bur I would hiere ask Datta wane: 
PUS, by what kind of Reaſoning it is, that 
we attribure Benignity to the Deity? Is it on- 
ly becauſe we find benign AﬀetFions in our 
ſelves? If ſo; then, on the ſame Ground, 
may attribute Pain and Uneaſineſs to Him, bs. 
cauſe we ſometimes feel them; or any other 
imperfect Sentiment, which is familiar to s. 
But the Truth is, we conclude, that the Deity 
cannot but be benign ; becauſe, by ſome previ. 


 onsStandard in our own Minds, we judge Benig- 


21fy to be a Perfection; ; ſomerhing i in itſelf Right 
and Excellent; and therefore cannot be want- 
ing where there is infinite Perfection. And 


this brings us back to the Inquiry; © How, 


« and by what Standard, we are to judge of 


our Affectious and Senſes?” Which was ful- 


1y conſidered under the former Oljection, and 


needs not be repeated here. So that we go 
much higher in our Enquiry than the bare 


Conſideration of Affection, or a moral Senſe 
in our ſelyes. I own, indeed, we cannot but 


conceive ſomething in the Deity, in ſome 


meaſure analagous to our kindeſt Afections; 


as that he takes infinite Pleaſure in communi- 


cating Good to his Creatures. But this Con- 
fideration by it ſelf would only lead us to con- 
clude him infinitely Happy, and not Good in 


| 
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Good, becauſe he knows all Truth, and always 
+ I acts according to it. He infallibly knows What 
is Bet; and will always do what is Beſ upon 
the whole, all things confidered. For Inſtance, 
bis infinite Knowledge repreſents to him Hap- 
- Þ pineſs, as ſomething that is better than Miſery. 
r Þ And thence we firmly conclude, that he will 
always propoſe the Happineſs, and not the 
ir Miſery, of his Creatures, as his Eud in crea- 
e ting them. And, if he creates them with a 
| Capacity for Happineſs, he will not make it 
| impoſſible for them to be Happy : Tho' per- 
| haps it may be in the Nature of Things im- 
| poſſible to make them capable of the Happineſs 
| of Intelligent and Free Agents, without leaving 
it in their own Power to make themſelves Mi- 
ſerable if they will; which will therefore {till 
| be beſt, to put in their own Election, tho' the 
Conſequence may be evil to them thro' their 
| own perverſe Choice. | 91 
Ap I think here PHILANTHR OPUS a- 
gain gives up the Cauſe; when he admits that 
our Rea ſon might have ſuggeſted, that. if the 
Deity did ſtudy our Happineſs as an End, the 
omitting to give us ſuch a Senſe, if we could 
have had an Idea of it, was omitting the pro- 
| per Means for obtaining his End. 

THEN ſurely there can be no doubt, that 
the Deity intended us to be Happy when he 
ereated us: Nor can we ſuppoſe that he in- 
| tends us to be Happy, and yet with-· holds from 
us the neceſſary Means of Happineſs. For the 
not doing the one would be acting contrary 

2 0 


(72) 
to what He knows to be heſ? : And the other 
would be acting contrary to his own Deſign, 
Neither of which can find Place in an Intelli. 
gent, Free, and Perfect Being. = 
So that upon the whole, I think, theſe 06. Þ 
jections have not been anſwered by PHIUAN. 
THROPUS. And indeed, they ſeem ro me 
ſuch as cannot be removed, and muſt entirely 
overturn his Notions of moral Good and Evil. 

Bur I cannot part with PHILANTHRO- 
pus, till I aſſure him once more, that I think 
the Treatiſe of the Original of Virtue, which 
gave occaſion to this Debate, as well as the 
other concerning Beauty and Order, exceed. 
ingly ingenious, and well argued from the 
Principles laid down. And if the Author had 
laid his Principles deeper, he would have made If 
his Diſcourſe as uſeful and ſolid, as it is de- Y. 
lightful and entertaining. And I ſhould not] 
x hi my Labour loſt, if by what I have 
faid I could provoke him to undertake the 
Proof of the Rectitude and Excellence, as well 
as of the Exiſtence, of his Moral Senſe. — 
Jam fully perſwaded he would be much more i 
capable of deducing that Series of Truths, Nee. 
which is neceſſary to the compaſſing ſuch 2 
Deſign, than, DE 


Dur, &c. 
PHILARETUS 8" 
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2. Noncerning the Meaning, and diffe- 
rent Acceptations of the Words 


hy GOOD and EVIL. 

vil. | M7 1, 25 
RO. HERE having been frequent Oc- 

ink caſion in the foregoing Papers, 

lich to mention the Words M ORAL 


the Goo and MoraL EIL, it 
eed- may not be thought improper to 
the bjoin ſomething here, by Way of further 


nquiry into the. original and ſtrict Meaning 
f the Words Goop and EVIL, and how 
de. De derived Senſes of thoſe Words are formed 


not Nom the Original Ones; that ſo we may the 
have (ore readily attend to the true Importance of 
the Mem, when they are applied to Moral Sub- 
well Pets. | 
—- I this Inquiry is purſued, with _ to 
nore Ry one of thefe Words, it will be ſufficient ; 


ſecauſe, they ſignifying direct oppoſite Ideas, 

fhatever is affirmed of the One is to be de- 
ied of the Other. 

I SHALL therefore confine my ſelf to the 
ord Goop, as the moſt cligible to deſcribe. 
Ind what ſhall be ſaid of G o 0D, will be eaſi- 
applicable, by reverſing it, to EVIL; 
Fovided the Reader proceed cautiouſly 1 in ap- 


Lying it. 
L By 
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proper Senſe of the Word, we denote the |. 


ture; which commonly goes by the Name o 


ſtill ſuppoſing it to have ſome poſitive Good: 


conſiders One Thing as better or worſe that, 
or as Good as, Another. Whatever, likewile 


dent, and from fome other extrinſick Cauki 


CCC Moles pf fo RAY 1» 
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BV GOOD, when taken in the primary and 
3 
hi 


dea of ſome Perfection or Excellence of Nu. lf. 


Phyſical Goodneſs... When the Nature of th: 
Thing which we ſay is Good, is abſolutely o 
mnfinitely Perfect, in every Senſe ; then i 
conſtitutes Ab/olute or Infinite Goodneſs, ot 
Goodneſs in the higheſt Senſe, and utmoſt Ex. 
tent, of the Word. When the Nature is limi. 
ted, and conſequently not ab/olurely Perfet 
every Way; then, if the Thing we. ſpeak of 
be at all Good, it conſtitutes RefſpetF#ive Good 
eſs, or Goodneſs according to the Meaſure and 
Limits of that Nature, ſuppoſed always to 
have ſome Degree of Goodneſs in it. And: 
Thing is ſaid to be more or leſs Good, or its 
Reſpectiuve Goodneſs to be greater or leſs, a 
it is thought to approach ncarer to, or to keep 
a greater Diſtance from, Ab/olute Goodneſs 


neſs: Or, by comparing it with ſome othe 
reſpetiively Good Thing, and finding the Dit- 
ference of its Reſpective Goodneſs, 2. e. te 
Exceſs or Deficiency of it. Theſe Operations 
are both performed by the Mind, when it 


is the Reſult, or proper Conſequence of Got, 
is Good in this primary Senſe. And if G0 
is ever the Occaſion of Evil, it is by Acct 


which 


and (55 ) 
N hich will not interfere with the foregoing 
"Wif-cvident Propoſition. . 5 


e FroM this primary and fri? Senſe of 
; Woop, we deduce a Secondary and Relative 
J "Wcnſe. Thus, when the Conſtitution and Na. 


ze of any Thing ſuites it for a particular 


nd, we ſay it is Good; meaning relatzvely 
Fa that End. And it is called Better or Worſe, 
2 this Relative Senſe, as it anſwers that End 


Wore or leſs perfectly. In this Senſe an Fye 
Ear is ſaid to be Good to ſee or hear with: 


. Houſe is Good to dwell in, Gc, 
way Bur then, unleſs the Eud to be ſerved be 
6 F good End in the primary Senſe of Good, the 


hing which ſerves that Zxd is not Good in 
at primary Senſe, tho” it be called Good re- 
ively ; which Word, in that Caſe, means no 
ore than *Oſefu! or apt for that Purpole. 
bus Meat is not Good in the ſtrict Senſe, 
0 it pleaſe rhe Taſte, if the Conſequence of 
ting it be Sickneſs or Pain; tho', in the 
mmon Speech, what pleaſes the Taſte is ſaid 
be Good, i. e. Good relatively to the T aſe. 


101 * 18 
Ax Oo THEN Relative Senſe of Good is, 


en en any Thing is ſaid to anſwer one parti- 
1 lar Relation. And here, That may be rela- 
Gut vely Good, which is nor Good in the pri- 
' ! | 


wry Senſe : As, an IIl. Man may. be a Good 
bolar, or Workman. And what is relative- 
Coo may, at the ſame Time, be rela- 
h Bad: As a Good Father may be a Bad 
tend, or Subject, Sc. Whereas that which 
Good in the primary Senſe can never be 


— 


Goal 
Acct: 
Oauſe i 
whi t 


* | | 
1 


1 


ſtands, or aniverſal Relative Goodneſs. 


6 


Bad in the primary Senſe? Therefore, hi 
fore Relative Goodneſs can coincide with Pr; 
mary Goodneſs, it muſt be Goodneſs with R 
ſpect to all the Relations in which the Thin 


A Trirp Relative Senſe of Goodneſs | 
when it denotes the Aptneſs of any Thing 
give us Pleaſure. We call ſuch a Thing G01 
z. e. relatively Good for us. But till a Thi 
may be Good for us, in this Relative Senk 
and yet be far from being Good in it ſe 
As if the cauſing undeleryed Miſery to othe 
or the committing any Crime, 1hould be 
Source of Pleaſure to us, or to any oth 
Perſon. OG. 

THEREFORE what cauſes Pleaſure, th 
it be always relatively Good, is yet nen 
Good in the primary Senſe, unleſs that Ph 
fure be the Reſult of a Good Nature, or 
Acting agreeably to that Nature. 

Wren Pleaſure is the Reſult of Perce 
tion, Intelligence, Power, Rectitude of Natur 
inclining us to uſe our Power according | 
our Intelligence, join'd with a Conſciouſnels' 
Willing and Acting ſo; then Pleaſure is 
| Reſult of a Good Nature, and a Good Mani 

of Acting; and conſequently, that whichpi 

cures it is Good in the Primary, as well a 

the Relative Senſe of the Word. 
Bur where Pleaſure is the Reſult of | 
ception, and Power, with a wrong Apprei 
fon of Things; or with a right Apprehenſt 
and a wrong and perverſe Nature inclining 
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will and act contrary to that Apprehenſion; or 
with a right Apprehenſion, and a rightly dif- 
poſed Nature, and yet at the ſame Time a Con- 
iu ſciouſneſs of Willing and Acting in a Manner 
contrary to that Intelligence and Rectitude of 
eſt i Nature: In all theſe Caſes, I ſay, it is evi- 
dently the Reſult of an Evil Nature, or E- 
vil Manner of Acting; and conſequently, 
cannot be Good in the primary Senſe of Good, 
tho' it is {till Good relatively, 3. e. it is Good 
to us. 5 
HENCE, by-the- by, we may collect, that 
God, who is the Author of nothing but what 
is Good in the primary Senſe, will never an- 
nex Pleaſure upon the whole to an Evil Na- 
ture, nor to the Acting contrary to a Good 
Nature; and therefore, that Moral Goodneſs 
muſt upon the whole be attended with Hap- 
pineſs, and Moral Badneſs cannot. I ſpeak not 
of particular incidental Pleaſures and Pains, 
which limited and imperfect Creatures may 
enjoy or ſuffer contrary to 'this Rule, for 
wile Reaſons, and perhaps for their greater 
Good upon the Whole; but of Happmeſs, which 
is the Exceſs of their whole Pleaſures above 
Man their whole Paint. | 
WXxN the Word Good Means Goodly or 
Beautiful, it is taken in this laſt Relative 
Senſe. For by Beauty we underſtand no more, 
than what occaſions Pleaſure by the Con- 
templation of it. There is no need at preſent 
of inquiring into the other Metaphorical Senſes 
of the Word. What has been ſaid will be ſuf- 
8 — — 7 7s 
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ficient to explain the Importance of this Term I pea 
Good, when applied to Moral Subject. RRE 


HAVING thus far enquired into the dif. 
ferent Acceptations of the Word G0 Op; it is 
ealy to deduce from thence the Analogy they 
all bear to the Original and Primary Senſe. 
Tat Relative Goodneſs, or Aptneſs for an 
End, is properly enough ſtiled Goodneſs ; be. 
cauſe it is a Degree of Perfection and Excel. 
tence of Nature, to anſwer the End which the 
i Nature of the Thing ſuites it for: Tho' to 
| render it ſtrictly, and upon the Whole, Good, 
| the Eud muſt be likewiſe a Good End. 
| AGAIN, The Relative Goodneſs of an- 
ſwering any one Relation is, fo far as that Re- 
tation reaches, Good in the proper Senſe: Tho 
it is but Partial Goodneſs, unleſs all the Re. 
latious are at the fame Time anſwered. 
LASTLy, The Relative Goodneſs of what 
affords Pleaſure, is properly termed Good in 
one View, as being the Reſult of ſomething, 
| which, in it ſelf, and conſidered alone, is Good, 
| viz. Perception and Power: Tho! this Plea- 
fare is Evil in another View, as it ariſes from hi 
| a Mixture of Evil Iugredients, vig. a per- 
verſe Underſtanding, a wrong Nature, or an o 
incongruous Manner of Acting; and as Per- 
ception and Power, in Conjunction with thoſe 
Evil Properties, are themſelves corrupted and 
rendered Evil; or, rather, the Being, who 
ö perceives and has Power, without right In- 
| telligence, and right Nature, is an Ei. 05 
22 ER | / 
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FROM all that has been ſaid, it will ap- 
et | pear, what is underſtood by MoRAaL Goop- 
r £5 07 CHI 
Ir is plain, Moral Goodneſs means the 
dit. Goodneſs of a Moral Perſon, i, e. of an In- 
ir is Nrelligeut Agent. | 
hey Now, as Agency implies Freedom, i. e. a | 
Power to act, it is evident an Agent is a Good 
an Agent, when he employs this Power well; 
be. Jand employing Power well, is the employipg | 
el. Wit agreeably to a Good Nature. And the Aſſo 
che Nciating the Ideas of Intelligence, and of a 
' to Propenſity to at? according to Intelligence, 
gives us the complex Idea of a Good Nature. It 
follows, that to employ Power, or exert Free- 
an- dom, agreeably to Intelligence, and to the 
Re. Proponſity of Nature to act according to it, 
ho' is employing Power well, and conſequently 
Ne. being a Good Agent. And, becauſe Intelli. 
gence is always ſuppoſed to be Right Intelli- 
hat Ngence, or the [ntelligence of Truth; and fur- 
in ther, becauſe it cannot be conceived that an 
Intelligent Being ſhould in his Nature be 


04 Propenſè to act contrary to his Intell; ONCE ; 
ez. therefore it is ſaid, that Mora. Goode], con- 


om {Wiſts in Actiug agrecably to Truth. 

yell MoRat Goodneſs depends on the Power 
of the Agent ; ſince by withdrawing or nor 
exerting that Power he ceaſes to be a Good A. 


ofe (577. were his Jutelligence and natural Dif- 
nd R/:/itzou never ſo Gaod. And, on the other 


Hand, Moral Goodneſs ſuppoſes a Good Na- 
In- Nee, i. e. Intelligence and Rectitude of Ws 
rural 
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tural Diſpoſition ; becauſe, without theſe the Fe i 
Agent cannot act well. No one can do what ſeea 

he knows not how to do; nor can be expected d 
to do what he is no ways diſpoſed to do. 

Ir there was no ſuch Thing as Liberty, or 
Agency, the Diſtinction of Moral and Phy. i 
fical Good would be a mere Diſtinction of 
Words without any Difference in the Things. i 

If there was no Phy/ical Good, then Moral 
Gopd would be an impoſſible Idea, having no 
Ground to reſt upon. For it would be frivo- 
lous to ſay an Agent is Good, if we had no 
Idea of Good. i 

| WHEN we ſlay, an Agent employs his 

Power well, if we mean only, that he em- 

| ploys it fo as to produce a good Effect; this 

1 imports no Goodneſs of Agency, but only the 

| Phyſical Goodneſs of the Cauſe and Effect: Ws 

15 which is the ſame, whether the Cauſè be ſup - V 

1 poſed to act in the ſtrict Senſe of the Word, 

| or only to be acted upon, i. e. to be an In. 
il ſtrumental Cauſe; which, in ſtrict Speech, is 

1 no proper Cauſe at all, but only an Exec 
i | ſerving as an Inſtrument to work another Ef, 
15 . 5 R 

1 je Bur if, when we ſay an Agent employs 

| his Power well, we preſerve the Idea of 4. 

gency, and ſpeak accurately; we then mean, 

thar the Agent intends and defires to produce 

a good Effect, and achs agreeably to that In. 

tention and Juclinatiou. But he cannot mend 

it, without Jutelligence, i. e. without know -· 
ing What is a good Egect; and will not 4 er 
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tit, unleſs his Nature diſpoſes him to act a. 
ecably to his Intelligence. And Intelligence, | 
xd an Inclination to act intelligently, are e- 
dently Phyſically Good Qualities, or Per- 
or Nations of Nature. Conſequently, an Intel- 
hy. (gen? Nature, diſpoſed to att intelligently, is 
of Good Nature in the phyſical and primary 
195. nſe. It follows, that an Agent, who em- 
ral Joys his Power well, is an Agent who em- 
oys his Power agreeably to ſuch a Good Na- 
e. And the Idea of ſuch an Agent is the 
lea of a Moral Good Perſon. 
GooDNEss, when applied to Agents, bears 
his ſhe fame Primary, and Relative Senſes, which 
bears when applied ro any other Subject. 
e primary Senſe of Moral Goodneſs im- 
ies the Abſolute or Reſpective Perfection of 


»& : ency. The Relative Senſes of Moral Good- 
ſup- /, imply the Perfection of Agency, with re- 
ord, Ird to the Relations in which the Agent ſtands. 
In. Ax D Moral Goodneſs in the Relative Senſe. 
1, is Juſt be Relative with Reſpect to all the Re- 
felt Nrionc in which the Agent ſtands, before it 


1 coincide with Moral Goodneſs in the pri- 
ry and ſtrict Senſe of the Word. 


loys | 

E 7 THERE is a particularly Relative Senſe of 
can, (Wood, which, tho' it falls under the foregoing 
duce Nefinitions, yer deſerves to be conſidered a- 

- I1- In, as being the moſt common Acceptation 
tend ¶ the Word. It is, when the Word is applied 

100 - Nich regard to the Communication of Good 
4. om one Agent to another. 


% 


pears to be a Perfection of Nature; becauſt 


any Nature 
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. * er A 9 A aan, 
Goopxess in this Reſpect bears ſon, 
times a Phyſical, and ſometimes a Moral Sci 2 
Wu x it carries a Phy{icalSenle, it is terme 
Benignity : Whicts is, Phyſical Goodneſs, Yi 
is a high Perfection of Nature. And it a 
is the Reſult. of Intelligence, which perceivg x 
Good as Gaod, and Evil as Evil ; and of en 
Propenſiy or Diſpoſition of Nature te, l. 
greeably to that InteHhgence ;, which, Prop 
tics are in themſelves Perfettions of Natur, 
And whatever is, the Reſult of a Perfect: 
of Nature, is a Perfection of Nature it (d.,; 
Only it muſt be obſerved, that this Relati 
Goodneſs, in order to. fall in with Premary Co. 
veſs, muſt be Relative to all, not partiulh), 
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} Goodneſs has the. General Title of Gooa- 
g, as it bears a Moral Senſe, conferred up- 
1 it; becauſe it is juſtly placed in the Fore- 
oſt Rank of Moral Excellency, and is ſel- 
om found to ſtand alone, 3 


ſome 
Sent 
terme 
4 as 
it ap 
Caule' 
cen J SHALL only farther examine in what 
d of fenfe the Word Good i is applied. to the Aﬀec- 
> aff ons of the Mind. _ 

Prope Trx Afectious are proper to thoſe Agents 
Varun whom a certain Syſtem of Matter is annex- 
feet d; which they direct within certain Limits, 
it lead which again influences them to a certain 
elatt corce z,, not fo indeed as to rake away their 
y Gon lpency, | bar ſo as to affect their Iucliuatiou or 
ar rid Deſire to act. Thelc Influences are ſometimes 
gk liſtipguiſhed into 4pperites, Paſſions, Aﬀec- 
he G ion; and ſometimes 90 er. the general 
te HApenomination of Afeftims hey are Con- 
eft a dered as ſomething different 9010 the Pro- 
mins en/ity, which muſt be conceived in every 11- 
of 6 elligent Agent to att agreeably to his Intel. 
ligence ; and ariſe from our particular Conſti- 
ation and Frame of Soul and Body. We find 
dy Experience chat the Conſeionſneſs of ſome 
ions, over and above the immediate Un- 
aſmeſs it gives the Mind, creates ſuch a Di- 
lurbance and Diſorder in the material Sy- 
em to which we are joined, as reflects back a 
further Pain and Uneaſiveſs ro the Mind, i. e. 
o the Tntelligent Agent. And, on the other- 
hand, the (Conſeianſwe/s of other Attions gives 
jach a kind! . Motion to the parts of che ma- 
eee ” 27" e 
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to. This Eud is, to deter us from ſome Ai 


 ſcious of ſuch Actions. 


primary Senſe, till we have examined the Emil 


be perceived and underſtood by our Intel. 


1 ( 84 ) 
terial Syſtem, as returns to the Mind a pln | 


ſing and grateful Senſation. ger 


Now when theſe Affection are ſaid to WAf 
Good, it is always in the PH ical, never nue 
the Moral Senſe; becauſe they are not in ofhi 


Power, and do not depend on our Choice of 1 
Will. They are relatively Good in this Pell 


ical Senſe, as far as they afford us Pleaſurer 


Bur till, if that Pleaſure be the Reſult Pur 
Evil, the Afﬀettions will not be Good in iM 
primary and proper Senſe ; tho? they will bs e 
{till Good fo us. as far as they ſerve to encreaſhis 
our Happineſs. 

AGAIN, theſe Aßectious are relativeſſpn 
Good with reſpect to the End they are adapto 


tions, and to prompt us to others; by af 
creaſing the Pleaſure or Pain of being co 


Ap the Affections are apt and proper li 
ſtruments to ſerve this End. But ſtill we cannolf 
determine that theſe Affections are Good in thi 


they are ſubſervient to, and have found it ml 
be a Good End, in the primary Senſe of God, 
That is, till we have by ſome other Teſt tri 
whether the Actions they prompt us to are i 
themſelves Good Actions, and thoſe they 4 
ter us from are Evil ones. This Teſt is tow 
the True Nature of Thangs, as far as it mi) 


gence. It follows, that only our Intelligent 
can inform us when theſe Afections are C 
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plein the ſtrict and proper Senſe : And we can 
 Thever infer it from the Senſationt which the 
to Het ions themſelves give us; nor, conſe- 
Ver | quently, from any Internal or Moral Senſe, 
in ogfyhich is only the Reſult of thoſe Senſations. 
ice IS Ap theſe Affection are peculiar to In- 
; Phiyelligent Agents, united to a Syſiem of Mat- 
fünfter, as their Organ and Senſorium. For the 
alt Pupreme Being, who is of an ab/dlutely per- 
in thife# Nature; who ſees every Inſtant whatever 
vill Hs every where True; and is by the Neceſſity of 
1CcreaMis Nature alwa s diſpoſed to uſe his Power A. 
greeably to his Intelligence, i. e. to act wilely ; 
and who is infinitely Happy from the Reſult 
f thoſe Perfection of his Nature, and of 
is Conſciouſneſs of always Acting in Confor- 
nity to them; ſtands in need of no ſuch Af. 
iſtance from Afections to redouble his Hap- 
pmeſs, and thereby to augment his Di ſpoſi- 
tion to do Right, as he has made us to want, 
nd has therefore afforded us. And as he 
Noes not ſtand in Need of ſuch Aſſiſtance, fo 
neither could he Poſſibly receive it; being of 
perfectly Independent Nature; whom there; 
Wore nothing from without can igfluence oi 
ie upon. | g 
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